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* HE Right Hon. the PIA RE 3 taken the chair, ſeyera] 
members were ſworn in, and took their ſeats accordingly. 1 
A petition of the freebolders of the county of Carlow, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſabſcribed, was preſented to the Houſe: and 
read; ſetting forth, that the freeholders of the county of Carlo 
approach the Hoyſe with the moſt fincere aſſurances of their iviola- 
ble attachment to that connexion which ſo bappily ſubfiſts between 
his Majeſty's realms of Great Britain and Ireland, according to the 
ſettlement of 1782, and with the moſt anxious deſire, as far as in 
them lies, to maintain it inviolate for ever; that they have ob- 
ſerved, with the deepeſt affliction, the revival of the meaſure of a 
Legiſlative Union, ſo lately rejected by the uninfluenced voice o 
the Houſe, which, by depriving them of a refident Parliament, would 
remove the only real or. practicable ſecurity for their properties, 
their liberties, or their lives; to that Parliament, ſupported, as the pe- 


uncontrayled diſpoſal of a Parliament in which they cannot 
it; 1-2 ; h 3 | 4 | | | 
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quately repreſented, and which, from Its remoteneſs, * be little 
acquainted with their local conditions and intereſts, or bear few of 


their complaintsz conter with't Conffit ation 45 finally bliſhed 4 

io 1782, and abhorrent to a f i dane s irrevocable if | 

once admitted, the petitioners humbly pray and canfide that Parlia- 

ment will maintain that Conſtitution inviolate, to preſerve which, 

the Members of the Houle were eſeftes; and that the Members will, 

at the expiration of their truſt, reſtore it to their conſtituents unim- 
Paten that ip may the. tranſmitted Hote gud nſullied co the lateſt i 
oſterity. 

A petition of the merchants, traders, gentlemen, freeholders, a 
nhabjtants of the town of Jeu whoſe names gene 

join way pfefentecl to the Howfe and read; <p forth 

the petitioners Ire firmly and unzfterabl attached to the Royal — 

| fon and Family of bis moſt gtacious Majeſty, and tbe principles of 1 

Conſtitutfon; that the petitioners bey leave to expreſs rheir -Þ 

mt hoartfelt concern at finding the meaſure of a Legillative Union 1 | 

between this kingdom and Great Britain which has 1 been re: 1 

d by the union vented ſenſe of the Houſe, is again to be brought 

fore the Houſe for farther conſideration; that in conſequehre of 

the Conffitution of the kingdom having been pappily and finally 

fettled'in the year 1762, through the parental care of his re 8 
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the liberality of the Hritim Parliament, and the virtue of the Iri 
rliament, this nation has increaſed and is encreafing in wealt 
proſperity, ad commeroe, to 3 degtee unexampled ip the records 
of hiſtoty; that ther petitioners anafterably attached to that Con- 
Mtution and the Men's ey rojo under 4d and therefore wilt ne- 
vet conſent t hole gs for fo alarming and deſpe- 
rate a meafurt as that of totally, fv geably, and for ever annihilat- 
ing the Parliament and Conſtitvtion of Ireland, an experiment of 
ch monſtrous: magpftude as to involve in it the exiſtence of Ire, I 
as 1 nation, the petitioners? property and their libertirs, wholly Q 
1 the ohe, and placing the others under the controul of & * 5 
N h which the 2 fed number of their repreſentation | 
o unequal as five mindred'to one hundred; an experiment, that 
ire once tried, can fever be recalled, rhoggh they ſhould be loſt in its [4 
e content, therefore, witll the bleffings they enjoy, the petitioa- 1 
ers pray the Houfe to leave 5 in p eon of them, and to re- 1 
fore to them unimpaired, at t he be of this Parliament, that 
Conftitution which — members *6f the Hoafe' were elected to pre- 
ſetve, to the end that the aq ky tratiſmit it to their poſlerĩty. 
A petition,of the hoblemen, gentſemens clergy, and freetividers 
of the county of Opron, whoſe names are thereunts ſubſcribed, was: 
| Preſented t9'the Hose and read; ſetting forth, that the petitioners 
| Mi rf with the moſt —_— ratitude the parental attention of cheir 
acious Sovereign in — to bis Parhiament of this - | 
om che adoption of a menſure to 3 — the cloſer connexion g 
bed or the two countries, which, if completed, muſt . 
45 the fines of the empire; and the petitioners hope their \ j 
a eat m n. to receive ds dal difculs' the yore 9 74 
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4 conſlitutionlal and effectual: iofluegee;/that- the perivaneny, Wg, 
the moſt ſolemn {nd matute delibe ration, are on vinced that the 


kial intefeſts, and the general 2 af this kiagdgm, and 
by dbtrey tag their liberty 0 


Vvindes the petifioners tkat from them aloe haye flowed. chat w 


| 1 their rights by their decision on this important quel 775 
0 


het ale thereunto ſubferibed; was preſented 40; the Houl⸗ 
read; fetting forth, that at this Hl and! glarming momaat the. pe⸗ 


fs ge titel Aal to the wifdom, ifore 
pa aud integrity of their Parliament to adopt abd promote 1 eſyfi 


25 far 45 maß appear confeſtsnt wich the dignity of Leland pb wo 
it may tend Tos the peace and proſperity of this dou˙˙ . 
whoſe — 


A petition of the freeholders of the King's Gautty, | 
are thertanto ſubſcribed, was pieſe ated to the Houſe and read ſet- 
ting forth, that the petitioners, ſinearely attached; as they are td hie 
Majeſty's ne red perſon and family; and te the preſent connexian; of. 
this kingdom with Great Britain, muſt entertain the moſt lively, 
alarm at the approach of any meaſure which could weakes that N., 
tachment and endanger that connexion; that fenfible.of the-exgel- 
leney of the Conſtitution of this contre they-wmolt 3 . 2 
have it maintained on che inde pondeat prinoiplea upon wh : 
founded in the year 1782; that ia is necdſlaty to the we 02 7 c 
people that their Parliament ſuuuld he reſident in the kin 


order tohave 4common iuterꝑit with the datiqu, aa hou] Pha 


Iy compoſed of 1riſh Benators; Gef bointhed rifh-Poople ccd ww ; 


meaſure of 8: "Legiſlative Union wih Great Brittn, would be nadie | 
cally 'defirufijve of the conflitutional-independance; the  compmen= 


-6bliterating 4beir-peane, would f l 
them at once into impoteney and deciadations that the eoperie: 
of the eighteen years which have. clapſed finde phtitioners, obtaine- 
a free trade and free aonflitytion; furniſu them with; tente 
unequivocal proofs of the value of theſe ngtibnal ble g, and con- 


and other reſources by which they haye cheen enabled 59 contribute 
to the multiplying expences: of: the conteſt in hich the efjtoners 


are involved; und thay prove their gratitade:49 their [Prince and 


anlxiety for the ſafety and Honour: of che empire; that the petition- 
ets, with chefe ſeutiments deeply engmven on their hearts, 12 2 
nimed at the deſign of the miniſter to depriye them of their C: 
tution, and to take from this antieot, populoss, 175 flayri 
il ind its atefibutes as a kingdom, its ſtraugeſt bonds of comnexion ” 
with Great Britain, asd its only ſolid ſeaurity ſor the prof ſperit 5 | 


_ which it now enjoys; and thetefore prayieg-theHouſeo avert theſę 


formidable evils and to reſtote conſidence to the people at Ireland, hy 


petit 


n of the frgeholfers of the est y of Leitrim; 


titiondrs feel themſelves exalted upon 10:Bieelare-tbeir. opinion, tha | 

they confidet a Legiſlative Uniga with Great Britain 0 he a dans 
erous innovation; fraught with-ruio:to the, conftiiational, 9 
ence, conmere ial intelsſta and general profperizy. of be e den 


that this 7 woagd by depriv ing potitioners of a; zeſident and 


tecting Legiſlature, wnder-which this coustry has huberto Pri fer 
ed a example, n 6 20 
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| the eoufequent tin of the wealth of this kingdom, muſk augmeut 
the diſcontents of the kingdom, and thereby endanger the connec. 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland, which petitioners are, de- 
termined to ſupport with their lives and fortunes; that petitioners 
rely therefore with the moſt. unſſiaken confidence on the wiſdom 
and juſtice of the Houſe, that it will maintain unimpaired to them 
and their poſterity that ſacred Conſtitution which is their birth- right, 
Which has been the ſource of every bleſſing to this iſland, and the 5 
; „ = ny darn petitioners deem to be inſeparable from their 7 
dee $82 free:-people; f.... i en nl 4 
A petition of the gentlemen; clergy; freeholders and landholders 
_ _ of the county of Petmeath, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, | 
Was preſerited to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the king- 
dom has riſen within the laſt: ſeventeen years with a rapidity unex- 
_  ampled in the annals of mankind from a ſituation of poverty and | 
- diſtreſs to its preſent high ſtate of proſperity; that the real and pro- 
 grefſive improvement of our country is, under Providence, to be N 
_  afcribed to that free and independent Conſtitution fo, happily, ac- 
quired in 1782; that the petitioners, feeling from experience the 
onftitution of 1782 to be the ſureſt guardian of the intereſts of 
this country and of its connexion with Great Britain, to which 
they are moſt warmly attached, they humbly entreat the firm and 
'  unremitted exertions of the Houſe' to preſerve it unaltered and 
h unimpaired. . , 2 $73 ng 218 5 Hoe i I 2 4 5 
X petition of the frecholders and inhabitants of the county of 
: Hure, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſeribed, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read; ſetting forth; that at this awful and alarming 
moment they cannot ceaſe to expect from the repreſentatives of 
the people in parliament the preſervation of thoſe rights with which 
they have been entruſted by the: nation; that they conſider the 
unexampled prof rity of Ireland as ſolely derived from her happy + | 
connexion with Great Britain, as beſt ſecared by the conſtitution 4 3 
eſtabliſhed in 1782, and that the one may be endangered and the | 
other diſſolved by a Legiſlative Union, Which they feel to be an ex- 
periment ſubverſive of that conſtitution by which alone both can 
e preſerved for ever; that they rely with the moſt unſhaken con- 
idence on the wiſdom and juſtice of the Houſe that it will maintain 
. unimpaited/ to them and to their poſterity: that ſacred Conſtitution | 
Which 5s their birth- right; which has been the ſource of every bleſſ- 
ing to this iſland, and the enjoyment of which they deem to be in- 
ſeparable from their exiſtence as a free people. 
XA petition of the merchants, traders, gentlemen, freeholders and 
_- Inhabitants of the boroagh of Downparrict, whoſe, names are there- 
unt ſubſoetibed, was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting 1 
Föoöfth, that tlie petitioners are firmly attached to the perſon and fa- 
milly of their moſt gracious Sovereign aud the principles of their 
moſt happy Conſtitution ; that the petitioners beg permiſſion to 
| | "Expreſs'their great concern at finding the meaſure of a Legiſlative 
2 = ion between this kingdom and Great Britain, which has been 
'  Uready-rejeted' by the-uninfluenced-ſcnſe, of the Houſe, is again 
e . „ SY „„ Þ 
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to be brought before it for its further conſideravion, the petitioners 
DR es of ſtatiog, that in conſequence of the Conſtitution 
of this kingdom having been finally ſettled in the year 1782, 
through the parental care of their beloved Sovereign, the liberality 
of the Britiſh, parliament and the virtue of this nation, has encreaſed 
and is continuing to encreaſe in wealth, proſperity and commerce; 
the petitioners are unaſterably attached to that Conſticution and the 
Wie which they enjoy under it, and therefore will never con- 
ſent to exchange thoſe bleſſings for ſo alarming and deſperatea mea. 
ſure as that of totally and for ever irrevocabl y aunihilating 1 


1 
Hament and Conſtitütien; therefore, content with the bleffings 


they enjoy, praying the Houſe to leave them in poſſeſſion of them, 
and p. m to t 7 


f 


ſolemn manner againſt the attempts of neſtie i. 
mies; and therefore praying that the Houſe, will avert this formida- 


ermit them to tranſmit unimpaired that Coyſtitution to their 


late poſterit7). 


A petition of the freeholders and inhabitants of the town and 


vicinity of Portarlington, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was 
preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the petitioners, 
fincerely attached as, they are to his Majeſty's facred perſon and fa- 
mily, and to the preſent free and honorable connexion of this king- 
dom with Great Britain, maſt entertain the mbſtlively alarm at 5 | 
approach of any meaſure which. tended to weaken that attachment 


ang endanger that connexijon; that in) wr Serb are convinced 


1at the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union of this kingdom with Great 
Britain will be deſtructive of the conſtitutional, 2 
general proſperity of Ireland; that the petitioners, during the late 
ety and unnatural rebellion and foreign invaſion, have evinced 
the moſt unſhaken loyalty and attachment to his Majeſty's perfon, 
crown, and.dignity, and. to the Conſtitution of this kingdom, and 
for the, maintenance of which they e in the moſt 
n reign and domeſtic ene- 


- 


ble evil and reſtore confidence to the people of Ireland by reſiſting 
in their legiſlative. capacity this abominable meaſure of Union. 
A petition of the freebolders of the county of Louth, convened 
by public notice from the high ſheriff, and of the landholders of 
ſaid county, wlioſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was preſented 
to the Houſe and reads ſetting forth, that the petitioners did hope 
that after the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union had been rejected by 

the wiſdom and ſpirit of the Houſe in the laſt ſeſſion, this kingdom 
would not have, been agitated by the revival of it, and they hear 
with ſurpriſe and concern, that his Majeſty's miniſters not only pro- 
poſe to bring it forward again, but that they have hadrecourſe to influ- 
ence unknown to the Conſtitution, and unpractiſed in any ſormer 


period, to carry. it into effect; that the petitioners are firmly and 


unalterably attached to the Britiſh Empire, and confider this mea- 
ſure as; tending, to injure the whole of it, but mote pattievularly - 


Ireland, by riſking an-akeration in the exiſting connexion between 
| | | rvation of which our preſent'Con- 


ſtitution has not only proved 1 ufficient, but has fince its 'coofirma- 


the two kingdoms, to the preſe 
% en 
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ton in 1784 ure lad the happineſz, the feſources, and the prop s 


rity of this country beyond, any example in hiftory during a fimilar 
length of time; thar the ſufficiency bo the 'Coiftltution. fo con- 
firmed, to maintain that connexion, has been proved, by its having 
overpowered a moſt dangerous and deep laid conſpiracy to Pads. 
gs from Great Britain, by its having cruſhed an alarming rebellion 6 
which was the conſequence, of that conſpiracy, and by its having 
preſerved the connexion unimpaired thr ugh all the dangers uf | 
rebellion, attended with three invaſions of the common enemy, atid 
has pre ſer ved it ſo firmly, that nothing but the raſh and ili-adviſe4 
endeavours of miniſters to carry this meaſure r the ſenfe' 6f 
the nation (if they were fatally to prevent could endanger its per- 
petual continuance; that the Conſtitution ſo confirmed has not only » 
proved ſufficient to maintain, but has encreafed the bonds of that 
connexion ; for although various jealoufies and diffftulties exifted 
between the kiggdoms 2 time to time previous to 1782, the peti- 
tioners have had none ſince that happy period, and the two nations 
have ever ſince proceeded towards each other with mutuaf acts f 
friendſhip and conciliation, and added reciprocal good wiſhes' 
and mutual -interefts to ſtrengthen its continuance ; that the peti 
tioners therefore feel a free and independent Parfament refidept in 
Ireland to be not only ſo abſolutely eſſential to that connexion as to 
be the only means of preſerving it, but they deem it their only 
ſecurity for every blefiing of Conſtitution, trade, wealth, happineſs 
and proſperity, which they do or can enjoy, and in the words of 
the Houſe in 1782—< we claim it as our birth-yight,” and humbly 
expect and implore from this Houle its preſervation ; that the'pefis' 
tioners have not heard of any evil or inconvenience attending their 
preſent ſituation, nor of any benefit, however femote or ſpetulative, 7 
even promiſed from the meaſure, which can juſtify ſo hazardous a 
change; that the miſeries of the preſent awful times in a great part” 
of Europe juſtiſy their abhorrence of any innovation on tile prel 
ſent happy Conſtitution, much more one from which there would 
be no retreat, no redreſs, if it ſhould fatally prove, as they are ſa- 
tisfied it would, ſubverſive of ever bleſſing they enjoy; that if the 
moſt devoted loyalty to the beſt of Sovereigns that ever ruled the 
empire, if this unalterable attachment to a perpetual connexion with 
. Great Britain, and if their own proſperity, which is inſeparable 
from that connexion, were not ſufficient to make them depreeate 
the meaſure, they ſhould add this further motive for the Houſe to 
reject it, that this kingdom is too large, tov populous, and 400 - 
thriving, to admit the poſſibility of its legiſlation being carried on 
in BEET country, where its local jnterefts cannot be underſtood, 
its wiſhes heard, or its wants examined with due promptitude and 
efficacy, and the neceſſary attendance on which muſt ſo add tote 
Preſent impoveriſhing drain of abſentees, as to reduce its proſperity, 
and.endanger its future tranquillity ;-and' therefore r | 
ſelves to the conſideration of the Houfe, and praying relief. ©: 
We whoſe names are hereunto fubſcribed, coneeive it neceflary'. 
thus publicly to declare our ſentiments on the ſubject of a Legiſla- 
| | | | uve 
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our decided diſapprobation- to the rage wal of that meaſure aliea- 


| dy condemned by the Houſe of Comma! F610 WIE. ob oo Wt 
We will yield to none in our affection for our King, and attach» 
| ment to our Conftitution—we deſire to preſerve Britiſh conrexioa, 


and therefore we:defire to preſerve our independence, 
_» \Since the glorious period of 1782, when the independence of our 
Conſtitution was finally eſtabliſhed, we have ſ en this Kiogdom ad- 


TS 444 & @&* 44> | 
. 


vencing in a manner almoſt unexampled in tue biſtory of nations; 
as its commerce and agriculture, its arts and manufactures have ex- 
tended. and improved; its reſources and revenues have enereaſed; 


and in proportion to its improvement has this kingdom become a 
more effeftual ſupport to the ſtrength of the empire at large. =Y 


Connected with Great Britain in the ſtricteſt bonds of intereſt and 


affection, it is our moſt ardent with to avoid a meaſure which we 


cannot now doubt, would: ultimately tend to endanger that con- 
nexion which it ſhould be the policy of both nations co preſerve, 
and their mutual intereſt to render ſecure aud permanent. | 


Having thus, in the face of our country and of Europe, declared 


our: opinions, we cannot be recorded among the abettors of that fa. 
tal policy, who-Kill continue to ſtruggle againſt the collected mind 


of Ireland; whoſe pertinacity will nor allow them to recede, and 


whoſe perſeverance, will leave nothing to our poſterity but the in- 


heritance of perpetuated ſtrife, protracted tumult, and interminable 
_ oalamity, - 5 „ BY 18 89; „ r 
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tive Uoion; ane concurrent with the ſenſe of the nation, to ging 


% 


. p eee itſelf into a committee, Mr, Annes ; 


LEY in the Chair. . 1 | | 
The CHancEeLLoR of the ExcyeQuBsRr.—Sir, I ſhould think 
it an abuſe of tbe time of the Committee, if I entered into the diſ- 


cuſſion, as if this was an entirely new queſtion, and bad come be- 
fore the Houſe now for the firſt time, I ſhall therefore not enter 


into that wide range of argument which 1 ſhould deem neceſſary. 
under other circumſtances. The principle of this meaſure bas 
been very ably inveſtigated in a publication by a gentleman whom 
I ſaw juſt now, who has ſhown in the cleareſt manner the beneficial 
effects that muſt reſult from it. The noble Lord beſide me, ſtated 


the whole ſubject with ſo much ability and preciſion, in bringing it 


before the public; that I ſhould be much to blame if I were to fol- 
low them through the general principle, or, if upon this particular 
queſtion I was to enter into any minute detail—Preſcribing this 
rale to myſelf, and at preſent thinking it would be rather incon- 
ſiſtent than of ſervice to adopt a contrary conduct. The objections. 
which have been made tp this meaſure claſs themſelves io a general 
way under three heads; they apply to eonſtitutional, to financial, 


and to commercial noints-. 


It has been Rated that this meaſure, is one, not ſounded in any-- 


neceſity, not induced by any imperfection in the conſtitution of 
1782; but ſugge led ip the mind of the briuſh Miniſter by a defire 
mW.” „„ D: 


8 5 
1. * „ 


deim poſe injurious refttictzons upon the people of this country, 
This objection is pregnant with this aſſertion,” that the conſtitution 


of 1782 does not contain any impetfections which render this mea 


ſure neceſſary, and that there exiſt no other cauſes which onght to 


have originated it. I will, therefore, recall to the recollection of 
the Committee, ſome circumſtances which J think will fairly ſug⸗ 


geſt other cauſes for this meaſure beſides the imperfection of the 
conſtitution of 1782.* And then it will be for the Committee td 


conſider whether theſe aſſertions are well-founded: With reſpe& ts 
the other caufes which originated the meaſure, they may be gens 
rally ſlated to conſiſt in the religious diſſenſions, in the national 
contentions, and in the political convulſions which have agitated 
this country for a confiderable time, And I think it will appear 


that] have not only juſtified the minifter in bringing forward this 
meaſare, but that he would have neglected his duty, and have 
been impeachable if he had not, The agitations which have ha- 
raſſed this country have been of the different deſcriptions I have 


already mentioned. Religious contentions; national contentions - 
between England and Ireland; and theſe political convulſions 


of which we have all been witneſs, conſidering them in different 
oints of view, they have divided themſelves into three periods. 
The religious difſenfions exiſted up to the time When the Catholics 


were reſtored to their rights. From that period much time has 


* been occupied by the national contentions between England and 
Ireland; viz. from the American war to the commencement of the: 
French Revolution. From that period to the preſent our agita- 
tions have ariſen from political convulſions among ourſelves. The 
religions diſſenſions ſubſiſted from very remote antiquity down to 
the time when their rights were reſtored, After the ſtatements 

which have been made of the hiſtorical tranſactions upon this ſub- 
ject it would be unneceſſary for me to enter into any detail; I 
ſhall therefore only ſhortly recall the recollection of the Committee to 


theſe tranſactions in order that they may know the ſituation of the 


country upon this ſubject when the buſineſs Was brought forward. 
Me find the country divided into two great religious parties, the 
Proteſtants and the Catholies.— We find the Proteſtants in poſ- 


ſeſſion of political power and of the government of the country, 
and the Catholics much exceeding the Proteſtants in number and 
what has been emphatically called phyfical force. We find that 


the whole property of the country had been confiſcated in various 


rebellions, and the property of which the Catholics were thus di- 


| veſted were given' to the Proteſtants. We find that during the pe- 


_ riod of the ſevere Catholic Code of Laws, one more ſevere than 


ever exiſted, their complaints never ceaſed: they never ceaſed ap- 


plying for redreſs at proper periods, firſt for their property, and 
then for their civil and political rights, We find that at length 
under the benign influence of his preſent Majeſty, that Code Was 


relaxed, they were reſtored to their civil rights, and with ſome ex- 


ceptions, they were put upon a footing with the Proteſtant people 


of Ireland. We find that when they were reſtored to their civil, 


they 
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Tbis claim tbey brought forward in che maſt di 
the country did, in as diſtintt a manner. declide to comply with it, 


and we find this. refuſal. recorded. The Catholics. fill per fiſted in 
their claim: I wiſh to be ,underſioqd. as, not makigg.any charge 


* them; Lam ſtatigg facts, not, arguing ypan motives... [ 


** 


the other. This is the reſult of the hiſtorical, facts, apd this is he 
ſitijation in which the country now. ſtands. While the Catholics 
© were in a ſtate of agization L. will ot fay that abgy did recal the, do- 
tion of confiſcated property.. wilhgot ſay, that they advanced the 

idea of the reſumption; of property; if they were reſtored. Ryt.zbis 


- 


hat 
there mult, remain a- ground, of future diſſentjons and zeal 10 s, 


„ 
* 


. means, by . PF | | 4 | * 
right hon, gentleman (rhe. peaker) if he can ſtate any meaps which 
can, in, his ppinjon,, put a ſtop to it, will be, jnfomm the Houſe.apd 
te natiau how it gan he effected 7. I am ſure, exęry, Man ill liſten | 
0 him. With. attention and reſpect. Will he tell. bs, hat. | 


that the, Catholics will truſt ii elch in ps hagds 
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 tatiovs, of the country, upan. this ſybject. May. I gerte, 0 


tbe que lion before the; Haufe, but, I tate this, ibat gang uch 
queltign between vu, great, parties, ſome degigon ;oyght to ale 
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I. will ſtate becauſe every. man knows it, that ſame of their friends 


ee e eee to Intraduce, that 
ſubject. This certain 


I did produce very conſiderable anprehegfians 
diönclined.- 40 the claim whigh -was mage by, $þe, Gatholies, The 
queſtion was thos left at iſſue; and. it is got gay toy gongeiye haw 


In de minds of timid. Progeſtants; and. did rp them, 40, be more 


It. could Lee ee ion without. can ulſing the cguntfy. 


vot deny this, ſtatement, they; canpot, deny 


aud I with to afk tbem if they are. able lo, point gut Ahe, meaps,by 
Wbich tbey gan be diſpaſed of, in xder to, put, an end to the, ggi- 


gentlemen appaſite to me, and aſkethem, if they. can ſuggeſt, 
; eb this queſtion can be, diſpoſed, of. „May, L 


” 


can be adopted, by which the Pratkſtants will, be-cantented and. he 
Cath alles fatished ? Will he aſſure the Hquſe, that hen, he 
ſtated tbeſe, means, that the Proteſtants-wilkaccede to | 


ange 
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N e Dy them. to Py S.rhis i 10 75 
be is, conliſtent ich bimfelf, 1 think, be. il ae e 19k t 
their alaims. I am not now. arguing what, gught to he, granted, 


bot what wonld;prabably be his advice, if. he, were nam to gixg it. 
Let me afk the;hgo. gentle ee homes eee Jam 
vines BY AETAES would-be ditectly oppaſite to, that ob the gigbt bop. 
Zeutleman, ſo that, we find the (wo, geotlemen,cyFering;widely ga 
the, remadies they. would, preſcribe, yet, both concusring.in.gppab! 
the, aply meaſure, that can efe8ally ſucceed. ,, In. layiog.this. Liwil 


not to, give, avy.,opinion.ypen the. Cathalic claich; It is not now 


place. If the, Miniſter, of England has ,ſcen 


ate the fityation in which; they, ftapd. They, af o] committed 
1 this great ſubject— claim, on the obe bang, and refuſal on . 


itbey, put in, a claim for, hat they conſidered as their political rights | 
5 | | IN „ manger, and * 
it was publicly, regiſtered. On the .ouber;hand. the, Prgeſſants of 
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©" the parties would continue, wobld he not be much to blame if he 
_ thougbt there was a poſſibility of finding out any means which 


could be adopted with the approbation of the country, would he 
not, I ſay, if he had neglected to prepare them have deſerted his 


duty and finned both againſt God and man? If he had neglected 
the ovly means in his power to put an end to the diffenſions of four 


millions of people, he would have been a baſe man and have ated 
with treachery both to the King and the People.—T now defire to 
" aſk hether there is not to be found in this ſubje& one of the ori- 
Sinating cauſes of the meaſure now before the Houſe.—l have ſtated 


Another ſubject of difquiet in this country which prevailed from the 


"period of the American war to the French revolution, At the time 
when the American war broke out there were confiderable diſcuſ- 
ſions upon almoſt every conftitutional point. In conſeqqence of 
"theſe diſeuſſions Ireland turned her attention to American politics: 


ne conſidered her then ſituation as owing to the narrow policy of 


Great Britain, and ſhe did determine to make an effort to retrieve 
her condition. In conſequence of this determination a reſolution 
- was ſent over to Great Britain, in which Ireland aſſerted her right 
to a free trade. Her defire was heard by England, a free trade 
was granted, the nation for a tinie was eontented, and the agitation 
| paſſed away. But this country is never to be without its agita- 
tions whether from religious or other cauſes. There is a temper 
in this country which renders it more prone to agitation, and 
more quickly and eaſily affefted, and that to a degree of intem- 
perance than any other country. This tranquility was of ſhort 
Auration: the next ſource of diſquiet was an effort for a free Conſti- 
"tution. It was demanded of Great Britain, and was with equal grace 


"conceded. Thus Great Britain at once abandoned the narrow po- 


' licy by which ſhe had been actuated, and that authority, over Ire- 
land which ſhe had aſſumed, and Ireland was again tranquil, This 
took place in 1782; but in 1783 a new fubje& of agitation aroſe 


about the Protecting Duties, which produced conſiderable diſcuſ- 
" fon in Parliament. It was not long however, before a new quelſ- 


tion 5 mean the Commercial Propoſitions between Great 
Britain and this country, which were brought forward in 1785. 
After the diſcuſſion of theſe, which produced a great ferment both 
in England and Ireland, the queſton of the Regency occurred, which 
- unfortunate" event threw this country into à new ſpecies of confu- 
fon. There aroſe a degree of Parliamentary agitation, more vio- 
lent than we had ever known in this entry 3th | 

bor wget quiet was again reſfored. Thus we find, that during 

the ſe ſubjects of agitation aroſe in ſuch a manner, that this countr 
uss never at reſt for any conſiderable time, fo as to enable her 10 
purſue her-profperity.” In theſe, queſtions of contention between 
the two comntries, the Parliament of Ireland exerciſed what was 
her unqueſtionable right, bot they ſhewe1 that the connexion be... 
 2ween England and Ireland was not defended by the Conſtitution 
of this country, but that it was open to diſſolution. It appeared 


cretion 


ut by his Majeſty's | 


alſo, that in queſtions of War and Peace we might exerciſe that dif. 
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cauſes of the meaſure now under our conſideration. - Theſe: princi- 


ea, encouraged as it were, by theſe ſpeeches and theſe publications; 


55 4 * 
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| cretion which we had exereiſed upon the queſtion. of the Regeney,” 


7 


Theſe circumſtances cauſed: great apprehenſion with reſpect to the 


ſituation of this country as gonnected with the Imperial Conſtitu- 
tion. They ſhewed that the connexion was not ſecured, and con- 


ſequently that the empire was expoſed to confiderable danger. In; - 


this may be found another cauſe of the Union now ptapoled:: and 
until gentlemen can ſhew that the connexion js not in danger, it 
cCanvpot be denied that ſome meaſures ought to be taken to ſecure it, 

Prom the period of the French revolution, a new ſy ſtem took 
place in this country, which, by a regular progreis, ad vanced to 
convulſion and rebellion. In 1791, the conſpiracy of the United 
Iriſkmen took place; in 1793, it appears by our Statute Books, that 
that conſpiracy had gained many friends in this country - your Sta- 
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tute Books will ſhew you what was your ſituation in 1793, yen | 
paſſed a Convention Bill to prevent them from arrogating to them- | 
ſelves the functions, and ſuperceding the authority of Parliament: 


prove the neceſſity of the adoption of ſome. vigorous remedy. The 


French principles took effect in Ireland principles, calculated for 


the deſtruction of religion, of ſocial order, and of every thing that 
ought to be dear to man. They were digeſted into French philo- -; 
ſophy, founded upon French folly and French wickedneſs; they 
were calculated to revolutionize the public mind; firſt in religion 


theſe Statutes will ſhew you the diſtractions of the country and will 


and politics, and then in morality; to ſubyert that religion, which 


is the correction of the high and the protection of the low in ſoci- - 
ety ; to introduce tbat ſyſtem of horrid depravity which had placed. 
a proſtitute as an object of adoration ypon the Altar of God; to 


teach the child to forget his duty to his parent; to teach the ſetr- 


vant to deſtroy his maſter; they tended to violate every ſanctuary 
of ſociety ; to create in the minds of men a defire of change; and to 


induce. them to_ overturn every foundation upon which, civil ſo- 


ciety reſted. 


* * 


The French, by their famous decree of November 1792, avowed 
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themſelves the protectors of rebels in every ſtate. The conſequence 


of theſe principles gaining ground in this country were firſt convul- 
ſions, and ultimately rebellion, It is very material to conſider to 
what extent they had proceeded; it is very material, becauſe in 

this ſtate of things with reſpect to political affairs, we find one of the 


ples were ſupported by men of conſiderable rank and abilities in 
this country. I am ſorry to ſay, they had an apparent ſupport from 
the fpeeches of gentlemen in this Houſe, which gave a, kind of eoun- 

tenance and encou e e yr Oy whoſe only aim as to 
ſubvert the Conſtitution of the country. I am ſure that theſe 


- 


. 
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ſpeeches, and publications of the ſame kind, haye tended to in- 


ble that if the had attempted an invaſion, it would. have been at- 
tended with conſequences perhaps fatal to the kingdom, and de- 
ſtructive to the proſperity of the ᷣmpire. An invaſion was attempt- 


do 


flame the people to make them diſcontented, and to tender it proha- 


122 


I demorehitgethernat traltors bord Tayi that if they were ĩuclined 
to 1 treaſon; they wouid hold preciſely the conduct which! 
they dio I canborpaſy! this pat of the ſubject lightly, every: man - 
in Ireland whois trator is agaiuſt the Union; (Several Members 
called gut no no) Geatleman ſay no, I cannot be underftoos. 
to ſay thar all whe oppoſe the Union arer traitors; but 1 
mean that there is not a tralror not a conſpirator, not an United 
Irdhm##intheconhery; whotis not againſt the Union! Aroppo- 
ſitichacto this meaſure has been the great and proſoſſed object of thoſe 
untxecuted trajiors h bave been ſent out of thę country, of thoſe 5 
untffalphed' traſtors iwhothaverbeerſuffered to renmin init. = 
Imuſt take theljbverty'torextas part of myſpeechſoine extracts 
from pubſicanon prof ſfing to ſtate the- ſentiments of the author, 
_anUthoſ& Wirkt whom he acted. I hold in my hand this maniſeſto 
tao the People of Dublin, I read it beeauſe it cannot be contradict- 
ech thut it dees profefs tönſtate the principles of theo grntleman who 
wrote ie and of-thoſe with'whont he acted, and! as they have not 
dia oV ed it, it maytbe fafrly confidered as ſtating their ſentiments 
andcontdue)- Irreadfit; not againſt him; bat as deſeriptive of the 
opinions of ihbſe Ich. whom be ated! The generaß tentieney of 
it wilf be found to degrade Parliamem, and to lead the country in- 
to thät ſttastfomwhick unförtunntefy followed: Ir begins with ſtat: 
zingethat this object of i Government. wagte render Phe King in 
Pirliamemm every thing; and the People nothing“ It then pro- AY 
cerded tg Rate; ab remedies for the evils which were ſtated, to o- 
preis iin country; Catholie Z mancipatiom and Parhamentary; Re- 
form. Vbucrecbſfect that yowappointed a-Committee; and that 
__ It appeared front ſome tratori ho werecetamined; that they con- 
dere Parliamentary Reform and Catholic: Emandipation merelß 4 
as a feather, that chey were brought forward only as pretexts, and - | 
tant it Was ofen importance? whether" they werec granted or not. 
It then goes on to ſtate, 5 1 9 8 915 
There may beta conſpiracy; there” may ber republicaniſm, 
ae xierermgy bela ſpirit of plunder miaug n the public cauſe; and 
ze er no mus prrſosde yda bat it is not the cauſe of liberty on the 
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«one fide and tyranny on the other?” = 


1 cyuld* ge on and read ext of a fimilar nature.” Here we 


ma nd ss ether cauſe of thiy'meaſare; when gentlemen ' of grear'; | 
| abſſitics! preach the docttines of rebettion; and call it liberty; and. 
4 when we find kunt a rebellion did-follow, which deſtroyed the prin 


eipes and endangered thetexiſfenee of Government. 
| Bue it is ſajd that the Confiitution of 1782; is ſufficient to redreſs · 
_ aWthoſe evils! Let nm aftwwhit isthe Conſtitution of 17822 By 
the Britim Conflitation the Beitim Legiſlature! cotififts) of three e. 
tafes, the King, Lords ad Commons; in'themp is veſted the Legi- 
ſktjve 5nd the Sovwerem Power.” Their function however, are f 
© a*dboubleUtfeription: beſides the“ Legiſlative they have other po⁷¹] n- 
—_ ervequilly<dtfforiongl; nevefliryiant indiſpen fab inthe Crown? 
© WvetdUheBrxetutivel in the Loerdgche ] adicial;}antin the Com- 
men the” Hg atfifopiat Power: Theſe powers Kang of wi i 
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the Legillative, and give efficacy ta the Conſtitution. The Confti., 
tution, as far as it relates to Legiſlation, would be an inert motion * 
leſs body; if it was not for the other powers, the executive to put it 
in motion, and the others to contraul ,and-, reſtrain the executive, 
which would otherwiſe deſtroy them, Without all theſe, you can- 
not have a Britiſh: Conſtitution, It cannot work; you cannot have 
the benefit of it, if you have not theſe powers ſo divided. - But how. 
D! the; Legilature?, Yau heye'thres | 
4 branches, one of which, namely, the Crown, is reſident in another 
i country, ſuhject to the influence of a Briciſh Miniſter, and the con. 
tron] of a/Britiſh Parliament; you cannot therefore have the beyefit_. 
of the Britjſn Conſtirution, as that portion of your Legiſlature which 
Is in England is ſubject to the eontroul of Britiſh Parliament. But 
again with reſpect to the operative fun&ions of the Executive, ane 
the inquiſitorial powers of Parhament—our Executive is veſted ia 
the Crown, and acts under the controol of the Britiſh Parliament ; 
your Executive therefore is not the ſame, inaſmuch as it is ſubject. . 
to that controul. With regard to- your inquifitorial power, where 


1 is it? you are completely diveſted of it; you have not that con- f 
1 troul which will preſerve to you the benefits of the Britiſh Oonſtitu- 
4 tion. In what manner can it be ſaid that you have any portion of - 
a the inquiſitorial power? Vou have what has been called a fugacious 
4 reſponſibility. Vou have, however, a: ſpecies of controul, ſome- 
| times exerciſed byrche Parliament, which is not unconſtitutional, ,. 
5 bat ſomething; very like it, Your: two Houſes of Parliament are 
5 fimilar to thoſe in England; you may therefore if you pleaſe. refufe. 
. your afſent to any meaſure propoſed: This plan has often been re- 
2 ſorted-to; tlie grant of ſupplies, and the redreſs of grievances, may.” 
. be made to go hand in hand. But how does this operate if the exe- 
0 cutive power is not ſubje to any other controul, it is not the Britiſh / 
2 Conſtitution if the executive had nothing to aſk, for it would be of 
no avail, but if he had it would be effectual. But how does this“ 
; ſtand? You have uſed it whenever you had an object to carry— - 
5 you have ſaid, let us vote a ſhort money bill, a ſnort mutiay bill, 
1 | becauſe. you had no other means of controul.. If you arm yours 
0 ſelves thus for warfare with this exerciſe of legiſlative controul, 
ls” when would you uſe it? Certainly. hen you could uſe it with ef- 
i fect, that is when the country is im war, when the King comes for 
5 ſupply, and when, your aſſiſtance is of great importance to the em- 
„pitre. You are deprived of your conſtitutional controul, and you are 
obliged inſtead of it to reſort to that which you cannot uſe without 
„ -— . the'greateſt riſk. to the empire. This very circumſtance proves that 
„5 your executive is under-the controul of the Britiſh Parliament. In 
+ WE whatever way you. conſider it; it appears entirely incompetent ſor 
15 eee the, national advantages of this kingdom, and for the 
8 ſupport of the connexion between the two countries, which is ſo 
5 neceſſary for the welfare of bot. „„ - 
+ | | Theſe are the cauſes/in which this meaſure originated, and which... 
+ M rendered it neceſſary ia order to prevent ſeparation. /- You are in- 
, 1 vitedſ by this Union, mot only to ſhare in the Britiſn en, 
= F693 | | T3 dut 
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Döt to participate in the proſperity. of Great Britain. Inſtead of a 
Union of Monarchies, you are invited to a Union of the Sovereign- 
ties of the two countries. When the Act of Annexation paſſed, the | 
'Englith Parliament legiſlated for Ireland; therefore there was no 
occzfion to unite the legiſlatures, there was no neceſſity for a Union 
until you threw off the power of the Britiſh Parliament: you are 
invited to db what? To reſtore yourſelves to the ſovereignty of : 
your country, to participate not only the ſovereignty of Ireland but 
of England, and of the empire; you are goipg to extend your power, - 
to partake of the councils which regulate the'Britiſh empire and all 
its dependencies; and this is called the degradation of Ireland. 
But it is faid that the number of members you are to ſend over to 
the Britiſh Parliament will not be ſufficient to preferve your influ. 
ence; yet it is evident from the ſtatement made upon this ſubject by 
the noble Lord befile me, that the numbers we are to return are 
roportioned to aur relative importance in the empire. Gentlemen, 
Eee "cohtend, that five hundred and fifty-ezght members muſt 
out-number one hundred; but this argument is only uſed becauſe | 
they will not give an idea of diſtinneſs between the two countries. 
If after a Union the intereſts of the two countries were always to be 
in oppoſition to each other. ondoubredly the Iriſh members would 
be our-vored; but when the intereſt of the two conntries are iden- 
tified, when that which is the intereſt of the one muſt be the intereſt : 


of the other, there can be no ſach oppoſition. That number will 
be ſufficient to protect our intereſts, becauſe it is true in politics as 
it is in mechanics, that when a great body is in motion, it may be 
aided and influenced by a body that could not refit it, Iam” 
really fearful of being tedious; I would not unneceſſarily 'occupy 
the time of the Committee, after what has been ſaid with reſpe& to 
the ſubjects of trade and finance; but I cannot avoid calling the 
attention of the Committee to one circumſtance, which is, that if 
this meaſure is not adopted the expences of this country will render 
it impoſſible for her to go on; ſhe muſt in a ſhort period become a 
bankrupt if this opportunity is not taken of reducing her expences. 
_ IT will ſhew gentlemen a ſtatement of the difference of the ex- 
pence this country will incur by adopting or rejecting this mea- 
ſure, and Jam ſure it is well worth attention. With reſpect to the 
parliamentary part of this ſubject I will only fay one word, and that A 
is with reſpect to the compenſation which it is'propoſed to give for =_ 
boroughs, It is an admitted principle that private advantage muſt | 975 
give way to public good. It is aſſumed by thoſe who ſupport this 
f meaſure that it is intliſpenſable that a certain number of boroughs 
| ſhould not return members to the Imperial Partiament, It is but if 
{ juſt that thoſe who make this ſacrifice ſhould be remunerated. This 2 
principle of compenſation has always been ated upon. — When the 
Court of Wards was aboliſhed a compenſation was given to the 
Crown. The ſame ſyſtem was acted upon in Scotland, where the Pots: 
the principles of the conſtitution are as well underſtood as they _ = 
are bee, a full compenſation was made to the individuals when = 
the heritable juriſdictions were taken away. It is therefore Haw ; DP 
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that private advantage ſhould give way to public good, and that 


1 i 


' thoſe who make ſuch ſacrifices ſhould de compenſated. But it is 
faid that this idea of compenſation is a ſyſtem of bribery; if it 


3s the moſt extraordinary ſpecies of bribery that ever was prac- 
tiſed, and fit only for the parliament of Bœotia, for arts equally 

on both ſides. When once the principles by which the compenſa- 
tion is to be paid is laid down, it will not be in the power of the 


Miniſter or of the parliament to ſay who {hall or-who: ſhall not be 
compenſated. If no compenfation was granted, is it not clear that 


every perſon who has a borougb muſt ſee that if he votes on ane 
fide it will affect his intereſt, whereas if he votes on the other, his 


| Intereſt is unconcerned; but by this principle of compenſation he 


will be at liberty to exerciſe his judgment without any poſſible bias; 


and therefore, I jay, it is compenfation only that can enable à bo- 
rough - man to vote upon this ſubject with a clear conſeience. With 


reſpect to the commercial part of this ſubject, I ſhall only lighix 
touch upon it now, becauſe a more proper time will occur during 


the preſent proceedings upon this ſubject, I will therefore only at 


preſent ſay, that this plan includes all the advantages which were 
Propoſed to be given in the Commercial Propoſitions of 73 it 
does more, it gives you the full and entire participation of the 
trade of Great Britain, which the Propoſitions of 1785 did not do. 
Her duties upon linen and woollen yarn were not taken off as in 


the preſent caſe, and the whole of the commercial ſyſtem was left 


open to the diſcuſſion of the contending parliaments, By the Pro- 
poſitions Ireland was to pay a certain contribution when her in- 


come exceeded a certain ſum ; conſequently you were to pay a con- 


tribution which muſt always encreaſe as your proſperity encreaſed.. 

encreaſe heyond the fixed proportion. HET | 
As you ſtand at preſent, you are open in time of war to what- 

ever demand the Miniſter may make; but in the cafe of an Union 


But by this meaſure you have a fixed contribution & bich cannot 


the demand mult be limited you cannot be aſked more than your 


proportion; and therefore, | ſay, that both as it regards the trade 
and the contribution which this country is to pay, it is a meaſure. 
infinitely more advantageous to her than the Propoſitions of 1785. 

I ſhall now, Sir, after thapking the Committee for the indulgence 


with which they have heard me, preſume to move the firſt reſolution. 


Mr. Gaara faid, that with reſpedt to the ſubje& before the 
Houſe, it had been already diſcuſſed; and indeed the hon. gentleman 
ke: | agg 4 the grourd with ſo light a foot as to have made no 
impre on. He thought from the manner of the hon. genileman's 
ſpeech, that, the ſubject had been deſerted ; he did not mean intention- 
ally deſerted, but there was in the whole of the hon. gentleman's 
ſpeech ſomething ſo frivolons, ſo inane, ſo flimſy, ſo gaudy, that he 
ſeemed rather ta be a courtier adjuſting his argument before a looking- 
glaſs than a ſenator ſpeaking on the affairs of a country. The hon. 

entleman ſeemed to ſupply his deficiency of ability and of argument 
by perſonality, and he did not think the hon. gentleman deficient in 
perſonal ſatire; though he thought him yerydekcicnt in the force of ar- 
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goment; Joſlead of argument; the had ſubſlituted landerous jofinys- 


tions againſt an individual. The hon. gentleman ſeemed to ſer. the 
ropriety;and the neceſſity of the Union upon the gygund of Catho- 


ic Emancipation— Parliamentary Reform Particular Speeches 
made am that: Houſe, and publications. on political ſubjects cut of 
the: Houſe. Reſpectiog Reform, it bad been once attempted to 


uſtifle that meaſure in a penpetual ,Motiny; Bill. The hon. geatle- 
«man dypported-thatiBilhwhen it. was brought in, and he remembered 


zthat : the very ſame gentleman (afterwards. voted that Bill to. hepa 


grievanee, It was attempfed eto ſtifle Parliamentary Reform by 
delling to the ritiſh Min iſter the Iriſh Parliament by a Union of 
the two Legiſlatures. The noble Lord hoped to quiet the minds of 
theſpeople and for ever put to reſt the idea of Parliamentary Reform 
and: Catholic Emancipation by purchaſing the Parliament of Ire- 
and with the maney of the People. It reminded him of the poet's 
deſcription e e e | 4 1 1 
d Tiſely; heping party rage would ceaſe, _ 

"He A — 2 Ef be jf 19254 090] 


Was ibere.to. be no ſuch thipg as publications on political ſubjects 


in the. country? Did the hon. gentleman believe that the, Parlia- 
ment of the country would be removed without the People hearing 
of it? Was there. to be no freedom of the preſs, was that to be re- 
moved alſo, with the Parliament? Let not the hon. gentleman 
8 ſo wildly as to ſay, that becauſe the Parliament is to 
removed there ſhall be no publications. The ſuppreſſion of pub- 


lic gpinjon through the medium of the preſs, might be more dapge- 
raus than the freedom of diſcuſſion. Was the only way to flop the 


licentiouſneſs of the preſs to ſtop the grievance—to take away the 
materials what is the grievance ?—the Parliament. The hon. gen- 
tleman had read a letter of bis, (a) give him leave to ſay the hon. 


gentleman had miſrepreſented every period of it. There was not a 


paſſage related by the hon. gentleman that was fairly ſtated to the 
| 26: A and though he miſrepreſented them to anſwer his own pur- 
poſe, yet he was unable to argue upon them; and therefore it would 
1 for the hon. gentleman not to have uſed them. — 


The han, gentleman, had ſtated a ſentence out of that publication 


which he endeavoured to eſtabliſh as intended againſt the preſent 


Parliament,.which he muſt have well known did not, apply to this 
Parliament, but to the borough Parliament of James the firſt ; it al- 
luded.to the packed Parliament of that reign. Would the hon, gen- 


tleman deny that Parliament was packed? Would he deny that the 
retainers of the caſtle had endea voured to deſtroy the liberties of the 


country? Would he defend that Parliament? Would he deny that fact: 
Wauld he ſay the attempt to, pack a Parliament was never made by 
apy miniſter? Would he ſay it was not attempted in the. time of 
Lord Buckingham? © The hon, gentleinan had miſrepreſented him 
in other inſtances, and endeayoured to apply the paragraphs'to the 


exiſting Parliament, in a language that à bailot-fioger would de 


aibamed of. He muſt have well known that ſome of the abſeryations 
In that publication applied to the Parliament of 1769, which Lord 


. 8 Tow nſnend 
e Mr; Grattan's Addreſt ts bis Fellew-citizens of Dublin, printed by Stuckdole 
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Townſhend boaſted of, and which the Miniſtry had fince boaſted 


4 they had procured at, the expence of half a million. He had heard 
_ and always, thought that the influence of the Crown might overturn. 
5 the Conſtitution... Had not attempts been made on the integrity of 

of the Parliament to induce it to give up itſelf? ©' Coald any man be- 
* ie ve that any Miniſter could be fo daring, ſo bold, as to think by a : 
$0 public robbery to ſteal the Parliament out of the country: that any 
27 | Miviſter could have the impudence'to aſf a free and independent 
* Parliament to give itſelf to Great Britain? Would the hon: gentle- 
= man look the Houfe of Commons of Ireland in the faer and boldly 
wy . and honeſtly tell the Houſe, that no Miniſter at any time had at- 
P b .. tempted to bribe x Parliament to Vote away its on eſſence i If the 
bd hon. gentleman, would get up and deny this, he would be glad to 
m hear him. Would the hon, gentleman fay that no Miniſter in any 
5 dountry ever attempted to do ſuch an ac ff. wh * 
* Taue hon, gentleman had told the ffouſe, thät the inflammatory 

f ſpeeches that had been made in the Houſe; and the: inflammatory 

; publications that had been glven to the public obt of the Houſe, had 
i, Iyflamed the public mind, and irritated the public feeling; but the 
. _ hon. gentleman, muſt Habe well known he was wrong in his ſtate- 
8 ment; for he niuſt have, no dbubt, ſeen the declaration of O*Conpor 

: XZ . and wo others; ind wut was their declaration ? that they had a 


l formed their connexion with France before ever thoſe ſpeecheswere 
o made, and he knew that they had declared; if at that time Farliamen- 
„ tary Reform had been acceded to, they would have braken off that 
; & _ connexion. The han. gentleman muſt have known that thoſe per- 
e | Tons did declare they had no intercoutſe with the Oppoſition, but 
bt on the ſubje& of Reform. Bot When the Hon. gentleman came into 
5 the Houſe of Commons of Ireland; with a treaſonable motion in his 
. band, with a conſpitacy againſt the King, Lords and Commons of 
£ Ireland, it was natural for him to Charge an honeſt and an indepen- 
dent man with the crime of which be himſelf vas guilty, and 10 
Charge the true and ſincere friends and ſupporters of the Conſtitution 
with unqualified, abominable, and contemptible calumny : 
If he was to ſay what was the cauſe of the rebellion that ag - 
grieved this country, if he was to ſay what was the eauſe of thoſe 
..  convulſioris that agitated the kingdom he would ſayit was not the 
Parliamentary Declaimers that was the cauſe it was not the publi- 
FF atkions out of the Houſe that was the cauſe=but it was the Paxlia- 
, mentary pedlar, firſt ſpeculating for bread and then for ſtations that 
F , Cauſed the diſcontents of the country. He lamented the blots of the 
3 . body, and lie pitied the individual; he looked with reſpect towards 
the body itſelf, becauſe he knew it poſſeſſeda fatient principle, which 
Was the pledge of future virtue. There were defects in the Conſti- 
tution: the ſide of the Houſe on which he was want2d- to remove 
them; they tried to cure the difordefs, they recommended medicine, 
burt the other ſide decried the medicine, they refufe to give relief, they 
thought and they ſdid the patient is ſo ill don't try. to cure bim, he 
is paſt cure; kill him dt once. What is the complaint? the patient 
bas 3 pain in his head; give him what will relieve him; no, that 


„ b eee 


- *ttet certainly is not reſponſible to this country, but the I iniſter 
ib if heiddes not run away from the country, but if he runs from tbjqe 


οονẽỹσ A and from puniſhment, he then & not reſponſible; and pub- 4 
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won't doi ſay the other fide of the Houſe; the head- ache is inciira- 


ble, cut off bis head. Th firſt propoſe the cure of the Conſtitu- 
tion, and then / they propoſe the death of it. He would always de- 


fend his public haf acter and conduct againſt any gentletnan on the 


other ſide of the Howe, however he may tecommeſid himſelf ta power. 


ther argument 2 That the Conſtitution of Ireland way not ſyfficient 


aol ſed ure the reſponſhility of the Lfiſh Miniſter,” The pu Miniſ- 
riſh Miniſter 


lic juſtice would probably be eluded. What was the caſe of the 
Marquis of Buckingham ) he was obliged to pacify the Houſe or 
de could not have ſtaid in the country. The Conſtitution was hot fo 
bad as the hon} gentleman wiſhed to inſinuate. With reſpect to 


Astrade and to treaties, where was the ſecurity if the Parliament was 


v yenov edit hat either would be protected by the Imperial Parliament? 
iJrelant had as much inſſuene as her wealth and her population en- 
© vitled her to- The hon, gentleman ſaid, that the power of this 


5' country Was great in the ſcale of war, and that to get rid of that 


-:power:the:country muſt give up her Parliament. If this country 
id not controal Great Britain in making or carrying on war, it 
as becauſe the population of England was ten millions, and that 
vf Ireland only four. Suppoſe the King of England. to reſide in Jre- 
5 Jand would rot» the Parliament of England ſtill have more power 


than that of Ireland, becauſe the phy ical force of the country would 


% continue. How did the noble Lord mean to ſupply the weakneſs 
uf this coumty and give it more frengtb ?—by taking away the Par- 
hament? Three hundred men of fortune and independence in,Ire- 


land were not ſufficient to eontroul the country in matters that con- 


cerned the country alone, and therefore let the three hundred men 


abe reduced to one hundred, and let thoſe hundred men be ſent to 


Bngland and then what would be the conſequence 7 Why there 


would be no power at all. It has been denied that the country 
pPeaoſſeſſed any Conſtitution; it was now aſſerted that the ee ee 
ſhe 


4 Conſtitution; it was aſſerted that the country was fo powerfu 
" i by to Wome her Conſtitution. It was endeavoured to be im- 
EL ed on 

bn 9 I the Conſtitution be not ſufficient for all the 
A purpoſes of power, which he denied, it was no Conftitation; it 
might require a ſew alterations, but the great object of the People 
K of lrelan ought to be to preſerve their Conſtitution, to preſerve 

that Conſtitation which the Miniſſer would put to the ſword, 


The -CHanceiiok of the Excu YA rofe in reply, and ex- 


1 ,preffed his ſorrom that the hon. gentleman had not been preſent 
-:>'When' he firſt addreſſed the Houſe, as he would then have known 
hat he had expreſsly declined entering into an extenſive field of ob- 
ſervation on the queſtion, becauſe it had been ably diſcuſſed before, 


and muſt be again diſe uſſed in detail. (He then reverted to his for- 
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ick reſpt ct to that part of the hon. geotleman's fpeech which wen to 
© $0 ang of zdſponfibilicyn the mini er, he Won d examine it What was 
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People of Ireland that they ought to be ſatisfied with 
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7 Croun. He repreſented. an e He ſcornedtq 


7 


mer and made 8 quotations from Mr. Grattan's pamphlet to prove 


hehad not miſrepreſented him,). He did not come into Parliame 
oy he was Mn that fituation that rendered Him indefe 55:65 Il 


every man liviog—He never owed ap obligation 10 27 — x in 
_ -had been put into an enviable fityation it was not by a Tear 
compliance to the wiſhes of any party : he never deſerted any n 
for ure he thought he was right in ſupporting; he did ſuppart the mega: 
uw 


re of a Parliamentary Reform, even: when he Was Y ervantiof* the 


apply to any. party for ſupport. If If th igtended ju. attacle 
— * the hon n FE elowan, it Was EA 95 2 15 or Ks © ſents hs 
would A be, ould, have ſpoken to Bim 5 and rebel: 
lion; he would have ſpoken to bim of the Fe Mon from 7 y hich his 
ed, after he had. a hſted in ori ne, it by his jnf 1 
—.— and his. writitigs ; he wop have ſpo ken to him of his ri 
to ſii in the Houle after his ok befofe”t bis res was Fi 
quired into he would have had it inquired into before e hon: gen- 
tleman ſhould, have got leave to fit.in the. Houſe: he, would haye 
told him of his private aſſpoiation with rebels and r 5, _ 
lives were, juftly.forfeited to the country by4 the counſels and f. 
es of-the hon. gentleman. He, would have called on bim, (a He 
truſted he had done), to juſtify his conduR to the,world. "The ho 
gentleman is charged with being the aſſociate of: traitors, has he 25 
Wag gy does not deny it.. 

Gar TAN. -In reply Taid, ks did aht willi to interriipt 
db hon. entleman which he might havg done, becauſe there. was 
not a 3 that was not a groſs 8 Fa he privileg es of 
the Houſe. He was perſuaded of the difficulty the hon, 1 
houred under hen he attacked kim andrherefore he wi nb tohear h 
out, knowing, as he did, that on a comparati ve-viewoft char 
hoth public and private, there was no one thing 105 05 bee 
could Ry x 4 could take away. the ch 4.5 an h 1 29 1 in- 


| 4 ependent man: the pubſie would not beter the cone del. 


the Tenjl- 


ited the falſhood ;, the condition of the ſſave 10 beneat 
that by his 


ment. af friendhip. The hon. . gentleman! ha 


counſef the rebellion bad been brought about, * we de n - prnplemd n 
ought to have known that n⁰ mag of, honoar pry Hare made 


that charge Din 7 the hon. gentleman d draws + ie corbly- 


ſions from the. r ee bf the Houſe 8 
Eords. , Had any 12 gut af the Houle, | iG what the bo by entle- 
Man had -. .f. the Houſe, his 1 pl ou be a o. 
He would not: care how hebe his Arten; % ary bis cha- 
racter, how contemptible his ; peecks heh he wag ivy- coun- 
ſellor or a paraſite; whether 5 was ar or 4 JO fool," r 50 
half coxcamb, or a, half ſwindler, * 11 ve would, 100. 
hon. gentleman had ſaid, he Was connected wich "be le : 1 
was falſe, it was utterly, totally, ang, mean a ſe.” 'He 5 . not 
10 have come down to zhe Houſe with faligh ot 


treat the, hon. gentleman-like_ a ryffian.,, wo! 
hon. gentleman, that he treated him Jike a coward 75 
* gentjeman ga member 55 Patliament ; Hut if, Far tj 
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the hon. gentleman bad declared he woald feel that he had acted 
3s a coward ? Would the hon. gentleman rely on the report of the 
Houſe of Lords for the foundation of his afſertions. If he did he 
would prove to the committee that there was a phyſical impoſſibility 
of that report being true. He would not connect himſelf with a ſet 
of men who. were in the act of treaſon. againſt the conſtitution,  '% 
who, if the conſtitution was in its full force and energy ought to be 
| Impeached of high treaſon againſt the conſtitution. If he had been 
connected with., rebels why did not the hon. gentleman impeach 
him. He defied the hon, gentleman, he defied the government; 
Jet the whole phalanx of the government come forth, he defied 7 
them all—he would neither give them quarters nor take it at their 
=  . __ hands, He ſcorned to anſwer any man for his conduct, whether he 
was a coxcomb or a political jack-a-naps, whether he brought himſelf 
| | into power by a falſe glare of courage or not, he would ſcorn to an- 
|  ſwerany wizard of the caſtle throwing himſelf into fantaſtical airs; but 
| | if an honorable and independent man was to make a charge agaioſt him, 
| be would ay; you charge me with having an intercourſe with rebels, 
1 and you found your charge upon what is id to ha ve appeared before 
11 the committee of the Houſe of Lords; Sir, the report of that 
committee is totally and egregiouſly irregular. (Mr. Grattan then 
3/88 read a letter which he received from Mr, Nelſon who had been ex- 
Fi | ' _ amined before that committee, ſtating that what was reported 
It | reſpecting Mr. Grattan was not the teſtimony that had been given.) 
t From the ſituation he held, and from the connexions he had in 
the city of Dublin it was neceſſary for him to have frequent in- 
tercourſe with various deſcriptions of perſons. The hon. Chancel- 
0 8 Jor of the Exchequer might as well have been charged with a par- 
[ 2-5 7 5 of the guilt of thoſe traitors for he had communicated 
$i with ſome of-thoſe very perſons on the ſubje& of parliamentary 
f reform. At the time of the emancipation of Telauf in 1782, he 
took a leading part in the affairs of that day, in the formation of 
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| nn he had done for them and call him traitor, than 
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He did not gan e from 5 EN we rebellions. he was 
away when it happened and he would not have returned without. 
taking a part, and he was convinced that the miniſters of the crown. 
were the traitors to the conſtitution. | There was a rebel { camp on, | 
one fide—there- was the miniſter's camp. on the other, as great, 
rebels to the copſtitution as the men that, oppoſed them. He was 
charged with retorning to take part in a new. political ſtorm. He 
returned to ſupport the conſtitution, he returned to confront thoſe | 
cowards that had calpmniated him. He returned if heceſſary to 
lay the remains of his weak conſtitution on the floor gf the Houſe 
for the welfare of his native land. 

General Hurcgixson —As I have 5 ſometimes i in the ba. | 
bit of taking part in the debates of this Houſe, it is impoſſible for 
me to avoid giving the reaſons which ha ve Legeied to decide my 

conduct on this important occaſion, 

The firſt argument againſt the Union is, that we fache the 
indepence of our Legiſlature, and ſubmit ourſe]ves to the controul 
of a foreign parliament. Now, I ſay, that we are already under 
the controul of that parliament, in all queſtions of external legiſ- | 
lation, and muſt ever continue ſo, as long as England retains her 
ſuperiority over us, and Ireland remaios an inferior member of a 
great empire. The firſt moment you make a practical uſe of your 
independence, and preſume to interfere in the great queſtions of 
imperial legiſlation, your own exiſtence is threatened, the diſſolu- 
tion of the empire approaches. Vour co- equality with the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain is the dream of fancy, which can never be 
realiſed. You muſt tread in all her ſteps, Her friends muſt be your 
friends. Her enemies muſt be your enemies. Who would fear your hoſ- 
tility * who would reſpect your neutrality? You are at preſent confined 
within the narrow ſphere of internal policy, and condemned to legiſlate 
alone for a turbulent diſtracted province. You may deny your inferio- - 
rity, and guild your ſahmiſfion with the proudeſt appellations. You 
may talk of rights which you poſſeſs but in name; and of powers 
which you dare not exerciſe ; but you cannot move out of the 
. ſphere. within which it is decreed. you ſhould act, without, diſſoly- 
ing the connexion, ſubverting the empire, and ruining. yourſelves. 
Let me aſk you do you acquire nothing w ben you obtain the right 
of interfering in the great and imperial concerns of a great and no- 
ble empire? When Europe and Afia, the Eaſt and the Weſt ſhall 
be opened to the Iriſh gentleman for the diſplay of thoſe talents 
which ſo eminently diſtinguiſh him. | | 

Much has been faid of the adjuſtment of 1782. For my part I 
"> not know what finality means in. human affairs. It might have 
been final as far as the then exiſting circumſtances of things admit- 
. but it never can be ſuppoſed to bind all poſterity, and to act 
as an iyterdict againſt the wiſdom, the experience, the ne-eſlities 
| "of ages yet unborn,, We have, lived to be witneſſes of events, 
-: which could got have been in the contemplation of the moſt ſaga- 
cious man then alive. The French revolution has aſtoniſhed and 
. ſhaken, a trembling world; has menaced the diſſolution of the 
Britiſn empire, and deluged this country in the blood of her own 

citizens. 


ſ * : 
| 4 | | | | 5 3 2 ö 
1 itjzeps. Mbat reſource does the ſettlement of 1782 afford in our 
„ . 2 diſaſtrous circumſtances?” We were not then" threate ned 
externa) "hoſtility, aud dômeſtic aggreffion;* The embers of "# 


_ Tehellion, ſcarcely yet extinguiſhed; were. not then warm under our 
ſeet. Remedies could not be applied at that time to diſorders 
which exiſt vow. You then eſtabliſhed the independence of your 
Parliament, and reſcued your rights from the uſbrpation of 2 fo 
reign, Tegillarure. The centeſt was porchy and” magtianinious e 
15 ſide ; the conceſhon was wiſe ànd ſalutary on the part 6F- Great 2 


itain. But we cannot be'guilty of fuch 'treachery towards ours 
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that your proſperity is her proſperity, your reſouiee her reſource? 
| "What has ſhe acquired by your poverty? I the laſt war ſſie more 
Tia once payed your army from ber treaſury in this ſhe has aſ- 
liſted, you by her credit, and guaranteed to her nierchants'ydur = 
et, . N FT f 3-4 017 tH l gt J. Joans. 4 
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«loans, Vour population, your potts the redundancy of your corn, 
Lyour military energies, arg all neceſſary to Great Britain. She Has 

, 


the. conſtant ſufferer hy all your èalamities; the, paxiner'ol all 
your diſtreſs. - Do:you think that it is, by periey and freachery 

-wiſe nation can hüpe to. ſtrengthen, herſelf, or ſecure you? No, 
She muſt he. convinged'that when you fink, ſhe totters—when you 

fall, her power vaniſhes ; her empire menaces ruin; her reign is 

. 
For my own part, Sir. 1 cannot look round this iſland, or far- 

_ --vey Europe without being thoronghly convinced of the neceſſity of 
ſome change. The preſent conſtitution: of Parliament Tannot laſt 

the experience of two centuries is ggainſt it, The failure is 

-- manifeſt : it has weakened the empire without ſtrengthening you. 

Formed for: the infancy of a foreign and a ſitzle colony, it has 

„funk before the manhood of à great, pation, and has become. pri- 

vate property and not public right. The diminution of the lzgi(- 

_ * Jature has been in the. dire proportion with the encreaſe of the 
country. If this piltiatoent/bad been found entirely competent 
to preſerve the national tranquillity—if, no external circumſtances 
had taken place to require a cloſer, connexion with Great" Britain 
EI ſhould not have, yoted for the Union. But if within evgry 

thing is hollow, if without every thing is megacing let me aſk 
you where is your remedy againſt eternal diſtraction? Where is 
your ſhield:apainft foreign invaſion ? What is property Without 
ſecurity ? What is liberty when life is in danger; ap Reb 

is 


houſe of a country gentleman muſt either be his garriſon or 
| tomb. „ one NT US ROQEE 2 aus > 312579 4.1 1 
I am perfectly convinced of the poſitieal neceſſity of e 7 5 
- Ing to preſerve a ſenſe of national dignity. It is the ſouree of all 
Db: e or Ce fountain of glory to nations, and of honour to 
individuals the origin of all power, ſtrength, 4nd greatneſs, I 
wiſh, amidſt the wreck and ruin which ſurrounds us, that we had 
any thing to nouriſh this noble paſſion—any thing to ſoothe vapity, 
or conſole pride. But the hiſtory of this country for the laſt fix 
. {centuries bas been the ſad, degrading, melancholy picture of Bar- 
+.- barous diſcord. and ſavage acrimony—of party zeal and ſectarian 
ſtluggle -a fugitire government without fixed principles a Miniſ- 
ter e ene parliament fearleſs of the people, from 
whom they did not derive. their origin a triumphant ariſtocracy, 
_ | and a nation in chains. Your rights were invaded your commerce 
40 annihilated your conſtitution lay in the duſt. You ſubmitted to 
be ſlaves abroad, provided you were allowed to be tyrants at home. 
Certainly for the firſt eighty years of this century, the government 
of this country was the moſt arbitrary and :oppreſlive of any in 
Europe. Evety weak habit in the human intellect.- every bad 
by paſſion of t he human breaſt-- every; baſe diſpoſition of our infirm 
"nature, were called into aCtion---prefided at the judgment ſeat of 
Juſtice, and expounded a code, whoſe monſtrous. abſurdity was 
ny to be equalled by its ſanguinary cruelty---a, code, ynexam- 
peled in the annals of civilized man, which put three-fourths of the 
| 5 fa inhabitants 
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inhabitants of this country out of the protection of the law, which 
gave any ruffian, who' profeſſed to'believe the eſtabliſhed religion, 
à power of invading the property of the innocent Catholic, and 


of ſeizing on the fruits of his induſtry. | This criminal legiſlation 
offered ir 


| temiums to hypocriſy and -perjary, and. endeavoured to 
ſecure the State by undermining the morals of the citizens. Cer- 


_ fainly during the courſe of his Majeſty's long and auſpicious reign | 
a wiſer and more fiberal tine of eonduct has been purſued towards 


is country; but in human affairs it is much eaſier to commit than 


to Temedy an error the wiſdom of one àge capnot always repair 
the folly of another. Though much of thoſe-Jaw's have been re- 
peaſed, the copſequences of a barbarous code are ſtil} evident 


amongſt; us. The dregs of this deadly » poiſon ſtill remain; and 


have implanted in too many boſoms thoſe unhappy jealouſies--- 


* thoſe -founded'ſafpicions*--thoſe idle fears---thoſe ſanguinary paſ- 


© Hons, which with black malignant, raneorous, religious fanaticiſm, 
hn exif HE SN Hoo Gin n/tug my by, 


W y OAT 7. BIRT . 
I "The effects of this ſyſtem were ſac h as might daturally have been 
expected. Ireland in many reſpects ſunk below the level of other 


* "European countries, It was impoſſible to hope for love to the 


* 


law; zeal for the conſtitufion, or attachment to the government; 


for protection is the parent of abedience, -reverence and ſubmiſ- 


R ſion are its honorable childrzn., That pute, unſullied, unalloyed 
' allegiance, the vital principle of States, the only ſolid foundation 


of ſegitimate rule, Which will not yield to the clumſy chain of 


ſotee, but is created by benefits, acknowledged by gratitudeg and 
nouriſned by hope, can only be expected by a good and. beneficent 


overnment from a happy and contented people. Surely, there 


- muſt have been ſome pre-diſpoſing cauſe, which rendered the ad- 
miſſion of French principles more eaſy and more general in this 


country, than almoſt in any other in Europe. God has not curſed 


the land with barrenneſs, nor the people with intellectual darkneſs 


much of the energies of an acute, a brave, and a generous 
nation have been ſeffered-to'prey upon its own powers, to rot and 


periſh in obſcurity,” indolence, and wretehedneſs. The vice and. 


Firtue of ſubjects miſt generally be attributed to the government 


under which they have ſived. Hard and oppreſſive laws naturally 


tend to corrupt the human heart, and to make man brutal and 
ferocious. If to this ſhall be ſuperadded the tyranny of manners, 


more inſiilting and humiliating than any ſyſtem of law, nothing can 


be more *wrerched than the ſtate of ſuch a nation, nothing more 


dangerous and more menacing than ſuch a government, reſting on 


- fo frail and tottering a foundation. What is the ſecurity of the 


" tyrant ? The debaſement of his ſlave. What is his puniſhment 2? 


The corruption of his own principles. 


* 


” 
* 
* 
— 0 - 


"The light of the French revolution with all its fond deluſions, 


broke on a country where there was neither equal law nor equal li- 
berty; where the line of ſeparation between the rulers and the 


ruled was immenſe ;' where the ſpirit of perſecution was ſubſtituted 


of 


lor the ſpiru of peace and charity, and even atoned for the want 
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above the inhabitants of this -iſland: thooph er acquire: 
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kene nine Thi inland was therefore 4 ptepated ſoil for the tes 


1 


keption of Jacobin principles, and they have flouriſhed with a 
the prewth of rank lux uftatice. If almoſt the hole people 
Fog land babe flocked to the ſtandard of royalty -- if they hay 
ſhewn the higheſt zeal for their conſtitution, and the gremedt reye- 
rende fot their laws, it has neither been the effect of paſſion. nor of 
prejudice; But the wife and deep-rooted ſentiment af the benefssg 


— Epen they hart derived from the one, and of the protection which 


the other has afforded them. With a limited population with ga- 


toral teſomces by no theans of the firſt magnitude, they have be- 


come a great and flouriſhing-empire---commanding; commerce. 
diſphying à trivmphatit flag im every quarter of the globe - -pro- 

rope by its refourees its cooneHls, its: courage and ity 
energies- rallying agaith the powers of the Continent to the ſtand- 
ard of ortfer; religion; and government and covering the beſt 
Inſtitutions of focfäl man with the adamuntine field of true phi- 
Joſophy and immortal resſon: [From whence then: ariſe the dliſfer- 
ent circumſtances of two iflands' only ſeparated- from each other 
by à narrow channel? Open the annals of your:own-copntry = 


7 afk your "own Aerts, and you will then find the ſolutſen of the 
problem. In What events of your hiſtory: can your take pride? 


be paſt is without glory the preſent is diſaitrous and; humiliat- 
ing—all is darkneſs and defolation around us. Oppreſſion, ra- 
Pine, anarchy, rebelſion, follow each ovhet Iris, ary 

àdation. The Britiſh conſtitution appears to bave lain a dead 


weight upon us, inoppreſſive and oppfeſſive the mag ſtrates withs - 


PO 'Y f 
aht at dy the laws without reſpect. It would he abſurd io 
argue, and a Hbef on the national character to aſſert, that the fault 


has been entirely with the people. He ho was capable of mpin- 


taining that Ireſand has been well gnoerned, would pay an ill com- 
pliment to your underftandings and be guilty of an idſe perverſion 


of the trüth. We muſt acknowledge and deplore the ſad eircum- 


ſtances of the times in which we live: Licentious mannets pro- 
tligate morals - the pr verſion of all ſound aud honeſt principle 
the ardent defire' of the poor to invade the property of the ay 
have not only menaced the entire overthrow of all governments, 
but the utter ſubvetfior' of civiliaed ſocie t. 

If theſe diſorders, the common malady of the times, have beet 


more ſeverely fer in Ireland than almoſt: in any. other cuntry; 


the reaſon is obvidus: the law and the government! warred tuo 
long againſt the deareſt intereſts of the people. 1 will: not do any 
nation in Europe the honour to plate them in natural endow ment 


ments they are inferior to thoſe that ſorround iiem. It ĩs nonſenſe 
td ſuppoſe that they could not be made as amenable to law as 
other men, or that they could not be convinced of the bleſſing of 
good governmept order and induſtry. There is even an energy in 

er chatacter, and couttpe in ther minds whieh might lead te 
great and noble exertions; I can ſafely put my hand · to ng heart 
and declare; that 10 Lriſh gentleman over had proudet- PEN 
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His country than 1 had4 but my hopes are blaſted.- thoſe ideal pro- 
JeAs---thoſe viſions of national greatneſs are fled to return,no 


more: Temporate reformation is impoſſible——Revolution is im- 
minent---we- muſt reſiſt it, or periſh. There is no remedy for our 
1 diſorders ; the contagious poiſon of jacobin principles has 
been poured upon wounds ſtill freſh and bleeding: the too-general 


diffuſion of thoſe aboininable principles were the real origin of the 


late rebellion, I 'am-perſuaded that religion, Catholic emancipa- 
tion, or parliamentary reform had very little to do with it; they 


might at firſt have been the pretext, but they never were (he effi- 
Cient cauſe: it was an attempt to carry on a war on a new princi- 
Ple, which had not its origin here, but which has invaded every 
Eountry, and threatened every government. They did not ſeck _ 
to reform the parliament, but to overthrow the State; they did not 
wiſh to emaneipate the Catholic, but to proſcribe the land-holder 


ef both communities: they armed the ſtrength of the poor man 
with the ebe, of the aſſaſſin to plunder the rich, in order after- 
wards to enflave both. Jacobiniſm appears for a time to have 


erected its favourite throne in this ill-fated country ; that infuriate 
Power, alike remorſeleſs and ungovernable---unawed by conſcience 


---ynſubdued by reaſon---laughs at the credulity of man, and mocks 
His ſufferings z it talk of our equal rights to deſtroy every right; 
It fires the palace to invade the cottage; it depoſes, it murders 


Kings, to trample on their ſubjects; a perſecutor without religion, 


a ſanguinary bigot without faith; it does not war with one law, 
but with every law; it does not attack one government, but every 
government; it does not proſcribe one 9 but every reli- 
ion; all that habit has rendered dear, time rendered venerable, 
or faith rendered ſacred, falls before its exterminating ſword, _ 
Had the parlia ment of Ireland Worked the good and the happi- 


neſs of the people of Ireland, I would not have voted for this mea- 


ſure, however-beautiful and elegant the theory of Union may he 
for in political life I ſhall ever prefer practical experience to diſ- 
tant ſpeculation ; but Lam convinced that Ireland would be better 

overned after the propoſed arrangement, than under the preſent 


ſyſtem, I diſapprove of the paſt, I have no hopes for the future; 
J have no doubt that the conduct of the united parliament will 
de wiſe towards the empire, and conſequently fair and honorable 


towards Ireland. The animoſities of ſes in our time will never 
ceaſe; reconciliation is impoſlible ; there is no charity amongſt us 
---there is no hope of peace. It js neceſſary to remove us from a 


paltry, narrow, circumſcribed theatre, where all the little paſſions 
of little minds can diſplay themſelves in the fulleſt extent; where 
religious controverſy will ſtill continue to afflict and diſgrace us--- 
where there is too much prejudice calmly to diſcuſs, and too much 
paſſion to be wiſe, Go and unite with a nation more fortunate and 
enlightened than yourſelves; you take with you a country ſhackled 


and er outrage and deformed by the wicked policy of 
man, but arrayed in all thoſe capabilities which bountiful nature 
with a profuſe and prodigal band, has poured upon her. Go, anc 


n 


3 
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may yaur future hiſtory be as hobourable and glorious, as your t 
_ - has been calamitous and diſgrace full. 
; | bavg now given yon my reaſons for voting for this meaſure. 
They may be weak and fytile --they may be ſuch as cautious pru-, 
dence would not ſuggeſt, or timidity avow ;-they are the ſentiments 
of a man who values -yoy too highly, and reſpects himſelf t 
much to think concealment juſtifiable on 8 vital queſtion. I ſhou}d. 
wiſh to retain your good opinion, but I am determined never 0 
forfeit my own. If 1 have wounded the pride, or ſhocked the 
prejudices of many amongſt you, I ſincerely: zegret. it; but I ner 
ver can repent it. The times in which we live place us above all 
the cold civility of parliamentary forbearance. Eyery man is not * 
| only at liberty, but is bound to aflign the reaſang which, have go- 
XF vyerned his conduct. I have given you mine, without private inn 
F tereſt, without paſſion, and without fear. Ng. popylar, delufion, 
1 no idle clamour, no falſe miſrepreſentation ſhall. eyer ind uce me to 
depart from what I conſider to he a great fundamental truth; that, 
the beſt government for theſe countries is one executive and one 
legiſlature; a connected people, and an united parliament. What- 
ever may be the fate and fortunes, of this great meaſure, 1 ſhall 
ever aſſert, I ſhall ever defend. my 1 to haye voted for 
the Union ſhall be the pride 3nd boaſt of my political life. 
Mr. MaxTIx. - Alſo roſe to ſupport the meaſure. He ſaid, 
as what he meant to offer to the Committee applied particglarly to 
Mr, Grattan, and that as that gentleman was not in his place he 
would reſerye to himſelf an opportunity of ſpeaking, when. that 


3 n ³ A Fei bs, 
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gentleman and,, „ 
M. 8 alſo, ypported the principle, 
Mr. Tyque, ſaid, that if what had been grged by the gentle- 
men who were favourable o the meaſure of. an Union could be 
called debate, the arguments tended but to this, that as ſoon as the 
_ meaſure paſſed there will neither be freedom gf ſpeech nor yherry 
of the preſs jn Ireland. It had been attempted. to make the quet- 
tion, a queſtion between the Catholics and the Proteſtants,,, It was 
no ſuch thing; and this was laid as ong ground tq deftray the con- 
ſtitutiqn, Te preſent ſtate of Ireland waz made auother pfetence 
for ſubyerting the copſtitutjop of Ireland. Temporary. expedienf 
| was made another argument. 'The.conſtitgtion poſſeſſed one fun 
3 damental maxim, 3 — y that onght never to be Joſt ſight of, 
' that ought neyer to be ſurtendęred, and that was, to be governed by 
anindepeadentparjiament, confiſting of ap hereditary qatiopal houſe 
ol lords, a diſtinct national hguſg of ggmumony, ang to have à diſting 
national reſident independent repreſenjation of the people. In better 
times the meaſure brought forward by the miniſter would have been 
diſcuſſed not in a free and independent hoyſe; gf commons, but og 
dhe ſcaffold. It was from France that the mingſter, of this cauggry 
_ Imbibed. the principle of making the liberty pf 7 eountry. ſub 
ſervient to temporary expedience; but for that t e | 
5 of France might haye remained and the: conſtjtugon be {aved gader - 
24 limited monarchy, Bat, this country he truſted would never for- 
f ſake the great land- mark of their liberty. — What were the Eng- 
5 ä K 2 ; Aſhman's 


1 
lift ideas e Union} When Edward the Third prepared for 


the conqueſt of France, the People of England prayed that they 
might never be added to France, that there never might be an 


"union between'the- countries; and the anſwer of the King was fo 
tracious that in the fourteenth year: of his reign it uy 
Into a law, The ſtar of liberty that roſe in Ireland in 1982 wilt 
never ſet but in the midſt of deſpotiſm and aver x fea of bloed. 


To preſerve the connexion between Great Britain and Ireland every 


man ought to ſign a petition againſt the Union. He wovld thine 


. 


„ 


& property he poſſeſſed, of the truſt repoſed jn him ag a repreſen - 


- be of: the fitustion he held in the ebuntry, of the 
Titd | | — 
tive of à free people if he did not fit in the houſe of commons of 


Freland to defend the conftitgtion and te fupport the Britiſh con- 
pexion, It will be by the copftitotion of Ireland and not by the 
Britt army that connexion will remain. 18 1 SH $7 1-3 1225 £ . 2 ¹ 

Colonel Coors expreſſed in ſtrong terms his fupport of the mea- 


p 


fore of 7 Union, from the conviction of his heart and judg- 
| that he did not afe ribe improper motives to any of the gen- 
tlemen who oppoſed the meaſure; he was aware, that on the fitſt 


ment; tha 


U 


view of it, it appeared humiliatiog to the country, and therefore re- 


quired us to penetrate its drapery, and to weigh the advantages in 2 


large and liberal ſeale, and not in a local one to be convinced of its 


utility. He was ſorry to differ from thoſe he loved and reſpecked, 
and from, many nren of character and property in the county he 


Bad the honour to repreſent. He; however, had the ſatisfaction of 


Enowing, that there were alſo many men of value in eharacter and 


property, who thought favourably of the meafure; and that tha 


weight of property was decidedly in favour of jt. When the opinions 
of the people are divided, the conftitution has. not pointed-out any 
mode by which the inſtructions of our-conftituents are te he follow- 
ed; and Judge Blackftone declares that members of Parliament are 
the repreſentatives of the whole kingdom. 
That to him it appeared that the intereſts of Ireland called fo 

and required the meafure, that Ireland is weighed down by intern4 

.difcontents, jealouſjes, and animoſities, and therefore our preſent po- 
Rtical ſyſtem carries along with it the ſeeds of its own deſtruction; 
x fyſtem he had never fupporied, having uniformly: refifted hs 


Change of thoſe laws, under which the country was happily. govern- 


ed, and the repeals of which have fince produced diſcontents and 
diſtraQions, and almoſt convulſed lreland. Post liberarè ani mum 
hun having ated a conſiſtent and firm part in the fupport of the 
—. ſtate of Ireland, if we give more power te the Catholies? 
with 4 Froteflant Parliament in Ragland, and 1 Catholic one in re- 
Lind?” ' Maſt not the Protęſtant poder and church of Ireland fall th 
— round? Hut it is argued, hoc will Union put an end to Ca- 

ſolic claims and: emancipation, io this the anſwer is obvious, that 
Th the Imperial Parliament their claims will be heard without paſhon 
of yrejgdice, ani withvot ibe fitter or ſepararjon detween the two, 
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roteſtant intéreſt and government of Irctande What is now the 


e ſhall have à Catholic Parliament; and can the empire long ſtand 
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kiogdome, and whatever the reſult {ball be, the intereſt af the e.. 
2 will 've ſecured, and the Proteſtaut power and goveroment of 


oth e proferyed $09 nap lek to the chance of collufion and; -; 


diſtraction. If we concede reſorm in ſreland, what willreſolt from 
it bot to enable the Republican to overthrow the Conſtitution, and 
to ſeparate Ireland from England. Therefore to eradicate theſe po- 
Jitical evils from the Conſtitutian, he was a decided friend to Legi- 
flative Union, as the beſt remedy to heal ohr wounds, to prevent the 
agitation of political evils, and the inſtigation of rebellion; That + 
the terms and detail of the meafure were now before the public, 
that it now would appear what it really was, to be entitled to our 
ſupport as an object of policy, and not of revenue, and the irinerant + 
declaimers againſt Union can 90 lapger delude the progle, by telling ; 
them that Mr. Pitt only fought hy a Union to impoſe on Ireland the 


| burdeny and the the debt of England. I now-appeared that Ire: 
land would be effentially benefitted in reſpect to finance and contri- 
bution, and that new channels. for. trade, new. reſources of wealth 


would be opened to us. To choſe narrow and contratted minds, 
who had fears from their ſuſpicions of à fut ere violation of the terms 


= propoſed ta us, he begged to oppole the evidence of fact and expe- - 


riepce. The national faith of England with Scotland for a century 


iünviolably kept, it, is proved in every,inſtanee, by the land tax, and 


by a large tract of country the praperty of-a Mr. Forbes, near Cul-. 
laden, which under an old*grant from the Crown was exempt from 
the exciſe and diſtillery laws, and remained ſa, highly injurious to 


the revenue, without any infringement by this exemption; che lands 


were lately purchaſed: by Gaveroment by an act of Parliament. 
If property is to fuffer from à Union, he myſt equally ſuffer with 
others, he had no. ſach fears, nor had he ever altered his plans for) 
improving the copntry where he lived, or di{mifſed,a labauper, and 


with pride and pleaſure he could ſay, that he expended” his income 


in employing people, and encouraging induſtry; that he hoped to 
ſee the value of property increaſe and not dimigifh, as it had done 
in Scotland, and he predicted that it would be in Ireland as it was 
in Scotland, the poſterity of thoſe whe oppoſed; the Union with. 
Scotland, now revere the memory and the patriotiſm of theſe wha: 
brought it about: ſo will the poſterity ef thoſe who! new ſa; wann» 
ly oppoſe us, revere the character and government of Lord: Cort. 
wallis, who, I hope, will accompliſh this truly patriotic. mea ſune : 
and the thinking part of lreland will ſoon applaud. eur conduct. 
4 1 Sam cammenta delet vatuna judicia canr mat. 
Mr. BSL ron v ſaid, he roſe. to declare himſelf a decided enemy to- 
the Union, He thought it neceſlary to ſay a few wards, ' becauſe it 
had been ſaid, thoſe who.opneſed: the meaſure wete apparently con- 
need with rebels—he was of no party but on the ſide of virtue. 
My, Ross M4anox—ln prefuming; to offer my ſentiments to the 
Comnuntee, I am well aware that 1 may incur the charge of much 
prefuog on, but from the opinions I haye ever heſd upon the 


ſubjeR, I have. felt, it a duty to my country. to give my boſt ſupport 


10 the mgaſyre of a Legiſlative: Union. I feel that Lowe rg 1 
18 0 | | 5 | my Cit. 
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myſelf to explain the ground upon which thoſe opinions are form- | 


ed, ſince I differ with many whom [ highly relpect, both within and 


without theſe walls and 1 ſhall hope for the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee, both becauſe I do not often intrude myſelf upon the notice 
of the Houſe, and becauſe 1 can with truth aſſure them that the 
ſupport I have given to this meaſure, is not only uninfluenced, but 
unaccompanied by any object of a private nature, e 


If I confider Ireland in that tate of advancement which | think 
ber capable of attaining, provided the,connexion laſts, it is not only 
probable, indeed evident in theory, but proved in practice, that dif- 


{| | ferences upon imperial queſtions muſt ariſe between the two coun- 7 
4 tries if they retain ſeparate Legiſlatures, and have diſt inct intereſtss 
I} it is not in human nature, that ireland improved in wealth, popula- ' #Þ 
8 tion, and conſequent weight in the empire, ſhould bear with thoſe 
i: _ Inferioricies to which the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of Union profeſs 
I1 themſelves willing to ſubmit; that ſhe ſhould bear with the influence 
I} of Britiſh Councils over her concerns; with her own want of influ- 
104 ence in thoſe of peace, war, and foreign treaty, in all which ſne 
104 muſt feel increaſed intereſt; and I am convinced that yader a ſy ſtem 


which renders the” bulk of our population inimical to Britiſh con- 
— 64 ne ion, à ſyſtem to which can Ke no favourable end except in 

= nion, the very dependence of our Crown upon that of another 
1 c̃ountry, to which we may fee} ourſelves, equal hereafter, and of 
1 which we profels ourſelves to be independent, muſt ultimately be 

\ 4 felt a grievance; and total ſeparation follows as the only means of 
| redreſs by the patriots of that day, a thought becoming the dignity 
of powerful, independent, and imperial Ireland, © © On 

If I am juſtified, as I think I am, in conſidering that a tendency to MK 

ſeparation will be a conſequence of our proſperity, do we not, by {& 

14 >, _ rejeſting the meaſure, render it the evident but unfortanately the 
14 neceſſary policy of Great Britain, to check our growth, leaſt we 
. mould oat-grow our connexion; to retard our progreſs by artificial 
| means; to reſt ſatisfied herſelf with negative inſtead of poſitive ad · 
vantages, from her connexion with this country, and to renew that 

| | ſyſtem which, whilſt it diſgraced Great Britain ſo long, kept us 
'} don as a nation, until apprehenſion on one ſide, and a ſeaſe of 
— 14 | injury on the other, ſhall have wrought up both countries to that 
1 diſgrace of mutual jealouſy and rivalſhip, which in ſome hour, fatal 
to both, ſhall compel Ireland to throw off, what we ourfelves, by 

rejecting this meaſure, ſhall render a galling and oppreſſive yoke, 
inſtead of a bond of, mutual amity and common intereſt, to commit 
what then in truth, gentlemen, might term a ſaicide upon herſelf, 
ö by becoming a province of France, or ſome country inimical to 
== Great Britain, and the engine wherewich our enemies might affect 
ll the downfall of the Britiſh empire. 


Let me not, however, be miſunderſtood,” or ſuppoſed willing, 
from an apprehenſion of future ill, to ſubmit to preſent diſadvan- 
tage, by accepting of terms degrading to the honour, or injurious 
to the intereſts of Ite land, God forbid that T'ſhould riſe from a ſeat 
ia the Commons of Ireland, with the baſe; the traitorous defign; 
HI . | | intentionally 
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my country; but L muſt have a mind. ſtrangely eonſtructed indeed, 


if io accept a proportionate ſhare in the ſupreme Legiſlature of that 


empire, in whoſe fate ours is involved, but in whoſe. political ar- 


Tangements we poſſeſs no direct weight or influence, be a ſacrifice 


of our independence, or a ſorrender of our rights, for to me it ap- 
pears an acquiſition of power, an attainment of the only true, the 
only rational, the only laſting, the only honourable independence 
that Ireland can-ever hope to enjoy; it depends upon the treaty we 
make, whether the meaſure be degrading to our bonour, or injuri- 
ous 10 our intereſts. I perhaps reſent chat ſyſtem as much, and E 
am ſure J deſpiſe it as heartily as any man who hears me; but is it 


bec auſe I reſent, deſpiſe, and think it impolitie, that I am to follow 


the example of gentlemen on the other ſide, and adopt myſelf? It 


does not, in my mind, follow, that according to that ſyſtems, if one 
country benefits the other muſt conſequently ſuffer, (he hazard of 


ſeparation not taken into account; ) on the contrary, it is in imperial 


thet:1 look to local adyantages to both cquniries, and there is not 
one which Great Britain may ultimately receive that muſt not, in 


land. England, | believe, is ſenſihle of the weakneſs and abſurdity | 


of that policy, at leaſt we have the word of her Mioifter;to that pur- - 


* 


poſe; ſhe finds by experience that the enereaſe of our trade has not 


* KS 


Injured her omn: but ſhe cannot look with indifference. at our pra- 


petity leaſt the; weakened bond which holds us together ſhould at 


2 ngth fail; ſhe calls on us to ſtrengthen it for our mutual benefir: 


i F 
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ſhall, we then in the madneſs, and the idle boaſt, of an ideal indepen- 
ence, negleR the only opportunity that ever has or ever may again 


occur to remedy theevils which. we ſeel. 


N 110 30 14 2 
I deny that we are called upon to make any ſurrender, except a 


ſurrender of the defects of our Conſtitution and the misfortunes f 


our ſitaation, unleſs we term it a ſurrender to give up a dominion 


over our Catholic fellow- ſubjects, which 1 am as anxious to give up 
as they are to receive, but which I ſhould not be the true friend 
either of Catholic or Proteſtant if I would give up, unleſs hen - 
could do it with perfect ſafety to the ſtate. We ſhould, however, 
recollect that ſhe has that yet to give, without whoſe influence, 
however diſtant, our boaſted independence were nothing worth; 
without whoſe influence we could not avail ourſelves of one of thoſe 
advantages, natural or acquired, which we poſſeſs; ſhe has to give 
us the reality of the Britiſh Conſtitution inſtead of its empty ſna- 
dow, its baſe deformed repreſentation. We ſhould recollect farther, 


that it is from the removal of obſtacles to our proſperity, not from 


poſitive acquirements that we have hitherto received and are ſtill to 
look to. advancement : And if we will but turn our eyes on our own 
fituation, we ſhall find obſtacles ſufficient to retard the progreſs of 

any country, and ſuch as muſt long ſince have ſunk us, had we not 

been buoyed up by that country with which we now heſitate to he- 
come one. We ſhall in our own ſituation, behold the edifice raifi 
on a falſe foundation, and the ſuperſtructure faulty throughou 
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We man 8nd that our Pagtarbent docs nor, 36 it affects to'doyand 


os the Britiſh Parlla ment does, emanate from the people {but that 
the government of the'eotuntry is the rule of the fe over the many, 
the dominion of an arifiocracy; founded, as Mr. Adam Smith fays, 
on the miſt odiobs of all diſtinctions, thoſe of political and religiuus 
differences, aud that by the frame and confticution of that Purlia- 
ment the people are eteluded their ſhares in political power, che 
choice of Nepreſentatives to ſerve them in Pafliament. We fliall 
Find that e and State ms to our 
populs ton, rendefing the ſmaller portion of our population depen- 
dent on Great Britafs fot 'fapport in power rn 
the greater portion conſequeritly initbieal-t6 Britiſh connexion. We 
mai bus upon the whole that a diffinctneſs arifes from ſeparate Le-. 
giſlatures creating between ſtates compo ing the ſame empire, and 
the different clafies and petſuaſlons ' compoling' the ſathe fate; that 
evdtefs rivalſhip and inptacable animoſity, which nr render 
this Country 2 drawback upon imperial exertion th time of need, 
ard in Which I think I can ſee ſeeds of diflolution to the Briviſh 
empir re. 81: inne nee | 
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©" "Sit jt-Þ 0022 rhels radical fu lte, t& remove this diffinAnetk, 
to place Huhn Arm, true and i Ring fundstfod unt H contend, 
"Tris to theſe rc um ſtances that Lattribste al our miefer ruhe, they 


ener our government inenpable of being welt and feudify admi- 
niſteretf for the dire@ intereſts and happineſs of: the people, party 


Jealouſſes ant party ſtruggles for political power ferts? it in its 'ope- 
rations, and oblige it one day i ſupport % Biel lap, ort, Mo 
nent of Frith nee; to- day of Proteſtant aſcendaney, to- 
motrum of Catholic emancipation, nos in fupport of one party, 
again of ſome other, amomęſt a corrupt and lfu artftocracy; to 
devinte from! that Ready; joſt, and, Þ will add, liberal nne of eon- 
duct, & hich the true intereſts of the empire at large and of tile ebm - 
munity would point out, and te adopt ſuch meaſures as the expe- 
diene of the moment may render neceſſary for the temnporaty pre- 
ſiervation of a connexion; more defirable to Great Britain from the 
danger which this country would afford as #'weapon in the hands 
of an enemy, than from any poſitive advantages, which in the pre- 
ſent foritz of our connexion, ſhe ean derive from it herſ el. 
I fall therefore conclude; that an injury is likely to reſult from 
it, and if the Britiſh Conſtitution, unobſcured by the foul medium 
of a feparate Legiſlature, and diſtinctneſs of intereſt between the 
n mall ſpread its bright rays over this hitherto unhappy 
land, Tas av Trifliman, fltall think the change happy indeect. 
One effect, however, I Ean trace, and that is an effect to which 1 
am the friend, as I am of the moſt perfect liberality to my Catholic 
fellow: ſubd jests, when it can take place with ſafety to the ſtate, but 
not otherwiſe, I mean an enereaſe of weight to the people in the Le- 
 Siffature; and if a number of repreſentatives, adequate to tlie true 
Weight of this country in the empire, ſhall be choſen from the coun- 
ties and principal towns in Ireland; and choſen by popular voice, 
ide Union dose nearly, by te whole amount of the 2 
5 : | ps 
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A lrelaud,'go.to.encreaſe. the weight of the united peo le in the . = 


united legiſlature, If it is objected that the patronage of the crown, 


from being limited to a ſmaller number, may injuriouſly counteract - 
tbe weight of the people, let the fault be cortected, either by en- 
creaſing the number, of repreſentatives, or by ſuch regulations as. 
may diſmiſs, the patronage of, the crown; but it ſeems to me ts be 
merely a matter of detail, and no argument againſt principle. _ _ 

If the Union has a tendency to this, as to the empire at large, in 
how much greater a degree does it operate as to Ireland in particu- 
lar; in the Giſtinctneſs of intereſt between the countries, in the ne- 
ceſſary inferiority of ours, and in the frame apd conſtitution of Iriſh 
Parliaments, I can ſee why the Iriſh people, do not carry their dye. 
weight in the empire at large, or in their,qwn country in particu- 
lar; but I cannot ſee why a number of gentlemen: of the firſt cba- 
rater and propert;es.in Ireland, not.only themſelves the moſt in 


tereſted in the welfare of this country; bat if ap additional tie were 


wanting, choſen by popular voice, and relying * popular ap- 
probation for re- election, ſhouid urge with leſs zeal the intereſts of 
Ireland in the imperial than in the local Parliament, or urging them 


ſhould do, ſo with leſs effect, becauſe only all e e ee 


between the countries was done away, and Iriſh proſperity became 


Britith advantage. I reſpect as much 7 man alive the opinions. 


oppoſed to me; but upon a ſubject of ſuch importance, I cannot 


ſurrender my judgment unleſs my reaſon is convinced, 


Am I, on account of the arrangement made in 1782, {however Ire- | 


land may hoaſt of that arrangement, and England bluſh, at the ne- 


ceſlity of its being demanded,) am 1 on account af that arrangement. 
to be deterred in 1800, from remedying thoſe defect: in our fitua- 


tion, whoſe practical bad conſequences, two events beyond the reach 


of human wiſdom to foreſee, I mean his Majeſty's unfortunate ill- 
neſs, and the revolution of France have clearly poigted out? Am L 
to prefer the leſs profitable expenditure of money by a few. Iriſh 
country gentlemen, even ſuppoſing (what I abſolutely and poſitive- 
ly deny,) that the number of our abſentees ſhould encreaſe ; to that 


which is moſt wanted amongſt us, the wide diffuſion of capital uſe= 
fully employed, which could not fail to flow into our land, the mop 


ment that in addition to lower rate of taxes, lower price of labour. 
and thoſe adyantages which nature has Javiſhed, on this. country, 
was added to that ſecurity to property which a common and more 
pure legiſlature could nat fail to give, but which our preſent falſe 
and corrupt ſyſtem never has, and I verily belieye, neyer can poſ 
fila too df i 4 „FEC 
Am 1, as an Iriſh elector, the only political fituation in which I 
ever ſhall ſtand if the meaſure takes place, to prefer the ſuperinten- 
dence of a local legiſlature over local concerns, iq a due 1 
tion in the ſupreme legiſlature of the greateſt empire in the world, 
of which we now compoſe a diſtin and adependant part? Am 1 
to believe that it is by the impoveriſhment of this country, and the 


deſtruction of its trade, that the greateſt financial miniſter that 
ever exiſted, means to render it an objet of reſource in 3 e 


clel emplte, ok a blech this illand 55 the ſpot beſt calculated from cli- 
mate, b, inſular fituation, and innumetable other circùmſtances, 
to bring to the higheſt degree of perfection agricultore, manþfafteres 
and commerce? Sir, it is contrary to my reaſon, and I cahnot be- 
lieve that ſome of thoſe who oppoſe this meaſure, and I am eon- 
vinced oppoſe it from principle, are influenced themſelves by ſuch - 
arguments as they advance fo us. If fuch ſhall be made apparent to 
me, I cruſt 1 ſhall oppoſe the meaſure as ſtrenuoufly as rhoſe who 
make much more note ip this Houſe, 1 hope with as pure inten- 
tions, until they are proved to me, I myſt abide by the concluſions 
which my own humble underſtanding enables me draw. I ſhall,” 
to the lateſt hour of my exiſtence, glory in having preferred the true 
intereſts of my country, to a momentary popularity; if, on the con- 
trary, events will prove me wrong, whilſt no man will more ſin- 
cerely lament his error, I ſhall yet find that conſ6lation which I with 


- 


"x 
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to every gentleman who has given his vote on the one fide-or on 
the other of this important queſtion, in being able to reflect, that to 
% the beſt of my ability I hayc exerted myſelf eadily, zealouſly, diſin. 
tereſtedly, and tonefſtly, to promote a meaſure, which I believe, as 1 
believe in my gxiſtence, to bè the only one which can giye to my 
own country, and to all claſſes, all deſcriptions, and all perſuaſions 
f my Iriſh fellow-ſubj.&g their due weight in the empire, and 
which I think calculated to raiſe the Britiſh empire to a degree of 
pow 'r: and to give it a degree of durability nnequalled by any coun- 
, ö „„ % 3 tes 43 $3954 $5 


try in the annals of the world. EMS AT WS 
Sir ſoun PARNELL 5 the motion of the Chancellor of 


oy 
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ated the queſtion of Legiſlative Union, 


„„ 


taken, the proportion would nog be as 7 to 14, as ſtated by the nobſe 
Lord, but as 1 to 13: 7.1 FFC 
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b E. and the Houſe could then only go into the prineiple of the 

meaſure, Conſolidation of ſtrength and intereſt was then ſpoken 

; of, words which were nothing bur 55 ſounding without any meau- 

9 ing; bat now the details were hefore the Committee, and they 

l were to look, not merely on the principle, bot on thoſe derail, It 

1] ; 5 On | ; : Was 
i 


' Crown of c by pproving of or denying to give't 
e Aſſent to AQ 


dea 
2 qu do? Füey would have you be boptid by Aﬀs'paifed in the Impe- 


| rial ee they would have you b be't e indep TNT 
and pradticall 7 gepengent. - 


when. 
7 rent ſrom what it Was at 


in time, of, 85577 


N e od that. he | now 'com &s dr Babe ſays He give us 
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wes the fathion. or thoſe who 10 rted the, meaſure, to deat in = 
Ti gage he cou d not hear with pat atience, to aſſert the de radatisn | 

fg ountry, to ranſack hi gory 5 5 the purpoſe of aſl ettaining 
055 edge of the country, d'the' Peo le and tlie — 
were told that they muſt change their ſituation and become” united 


| with, Eng] and becauſe their ficuation i is ſo bad that it could not be | 


He appealed to every man who heard him, whether ny 
its 778 ree Parliament was eſtabliſhed, the country Had not riſen 


: every ele: e of frade, wealth, and manofactures, more than any 


other country in the world in the ſame e iven time, a nd to what was 


that to he imputed to our free Conſt tution. "And what did the 
| pe of the meaſure of 3 A "Union f 19 5 to do p to deſtroy that 


25 Copſtitution. "They want to geptive the copntry df its free 
e They ſay the Conſt tution of this country cannot 


ert independent of the Britiſh' Pafſiamedt. The dependence 6f 
this country is not on the ritiſh Parliament; - It is on the Crown af > 


poland; and that ie over the country is exerciſect by t 


s paſſed b 15 Triſh Parliament. It is an 46- 
herity never exerted co our Aae cee "Has Great Britain from 


5 1 revglytion to the preſent hour eve! berefeh that power to o 
injury? 2 Has Eng land ever ice the eſtabliſhment of ourfree Con- 


17 BY a 4279955 voice to any of gt Acts of Patliimentf=— 
11 f Ty pot, our Nest is Bing cally independe t, and theo 


engent. Whac would the 8 orters of the Uhioo ha 


53,080 10-1 


It wis A curious. circumſtance to obſerve that 10 he laſt year, 
n this queſtion was firſt propoſes, the! noble Ehrd told the Houſe 
that the reaſon. for the Race of an Union with Great Britain Was, 


kbar we were rich and' prof erous, and tie tells the Houfe this yeh 


t the reaſon why we. ought to have arr Union's perk ly di 
gh period; that the c ſa” vor 


now, that an, Union, is, abſolurely Beceflary - that” . 
po r that \Englaod 1 18 s defirous 10 mike t de. count A ple ſent 6f 
f. a million of money, in time of waP, ald of one million of of inoney 
Copld.: any man th; it "knewitHe candor and” iri- - 
genuouſr tis of the noble Lord and fleard fit make foch A ſtats 
ment, beſſeve it to be the gevuine ſefltiment Wis hearts © 
efore e wen t at large into the argumetit, He would drert to 
the 8 of half a million 1 in 1 add one million in war 
being made a preſent to tht 1rifh vation. Did the noble ae. 
to ſay that the zeal and 9515 of this "cody which it had 


led in grantin the fupplies, 1s to de ba e umeñt againſt 
A to 15 away 709 P. rlia met; Did the nôble Lord Tet 
to. lay That 1 he has fat 95 fog Treaty nch, ſoliciting the 'coun> 


7 to go as far as ſhe has N having txetted 30 de d 


gion, to fave. us s from UT 5 Did e d 


. 
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return for our loyalty and affection, to ſmother and deſtroy us 

Did he mean to ſay that the Britiſn Miniſter could take better care 
of the proſperity of this country than her own Parliament could do? 
Was this the ſentiment of the noble Lord laſt year When he boaſted 
of the Engliſh militia having come over to Ireland; ben an eſ- 
. tabliſhmnet was made for them; when he not only called on the 
Houſe for the whole ſupplies, but tacked to it a requeſt for the 

back quarter to bear the whole expence, which was given to him 
and would have been encreaſed if it had been requeſted ? Did the 
noble Lord then think the Houſe was going beyond the means of 
the country? Did he think he was making the People of Ireland 
pay more than they were able? And did the noble Lord now hold 
the doctrine, that becauſe the People of Ireland did go beyond 
What they ought to have gone, that they muſt now go a little fur- 

ther, and give up their Conſtitution ? : 
, The noble Lord tells the country that in war, it will ſave conſi- 
.derably by the Union, and he recurs to the expences of laſt year, 
and he tells the country that they will ſave a ſeventh and one half. 
The expences of Great Britain was 32,700,000. was it fair to ſtate 
a million ſaving from a year of ſuch an extraordinary expenditure? 
Bat even with this extraordinary expenditure of laſt year, how does 
the noble Lord bear himſelf out in this calculation that we would 
have ſaved a million by his arrangement. The expence of Great 
Britain was 32,700,000|.—the expence of Ireland laſt year was 
4.708, oool. the expence it would have been at by his ratio of 75 
to 1 is 4,492,000]. which would have been a faving only of 215, oool. 
' Inſtead of 1,020,000]. which he ſtates it would have been, and 
which as a right hon. friend of his (Sir J. Parnel) ſtated to-night, 
is a very fallacious account, for the noble Lord takes a hypothetical 
expenditure up to next March, inſtead of the fair and actual ex- 
a 2 to March 1799. It is in this way, Sir, we are to be 
bribed by the million a year to part with our free Conſtitution. 
when the actual ſaving would only have been 200, oool. had this 
meaſure taken place. F is cajoling us out of our free Conſtitution, 
which by, the bleſſing of God we ſhall ſtill preſerve to the lateſt times. 
But this was not all, if we are to take a retroſpect, and by this we 
car go on facts, ſuppoſe that this Union and this ratio had been eſ- 
tabliſhed fix years ago, we ſhould have had upwards of three mil- 
lions to pay more than at preſent—and inſtead of faving one mil- 
lion, for as Eagland raiſed laſt year by the Income Tax 11,500,000. 
we would have had to pay in proportion a ſum of 1, 8oo, oool. and 
by which our debt would have been encreafed more than 14 mil- 
lions above its preſent amount. 1 . 
4 Theſe 5 the benefits we would have derived, and God knows to 


what furiper length it might go, The fact is, that all theſe calcu- 
Jatipps, w ich are ſtated to cajole us out of our Conftitution, can 
have no weight with men of ſenſe. The Union will not make an 
difference, favourable to us in our expences—if Ireland pays leſs, 
England muſt pay more. The general expences of the empire muſt 
d Houſe muſt, be kept up- e wiſh to pay our pare 


35 


of it according to our ability. If England wants money; we will 


give all we can; we will ſave when we can do it, and aid in every 


way as far as we are able: let us only keep the purſe in our own © 


hands. So far from any ſaving on our eſtabliſhment, the noble 
Lord ſtates an encreaſe in the peace eſtabliſhment of 500,000l. a 
year. 1 33 757 8 l l 


ls there to be no reduction of any kind? No- you are to hare 


the whole of your Civil Eſtabliſhment, your Exchequer, your Se- 
cretaries, your Commiſſioners, your every thing but your Parlia- 
 ment—l[t is the Parliament they want to remove and nothing elſe. 

It is encroaching on the, patience of the Houſe to go on—but L 
wifh to make myſelf underſtood—and I am perſuaded that no ho- 
neft Iriſhman when he confiders and views attentively all thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, and every thing reſpecting this wanton, unprecedented 
attack upon a country which has been going on in ſuch rapid im- 

rovements by a local Parliament, will ever give his conſent to abo- 

iſh and annihilate it. He' paid every attention to find if there was 
any thing he could meet with in the detail that could leſſen the hor- 
ror he felt at the meaſure; but in every ratio that is ſtated there is 
the greateſt want of information, and complete ignorance of the re- 


lative ſtate of the countries. The noble Lord aſſumed the ratio of 


72 to 1, and taken the average on very vague and uncertain ground 
by an aſſumed calculation on our exports and imports and exciſe ; 
whereas the true criterion of relative wealth is upon objects of in- 


ternal tranſactions and conveyances, particularly the ſtamps and 


the poſt- office. By taking thoſe which he has unaccountably left 
out, the average is jo to r inſtead of 7; to 1. In the exciſe alſo, 
taken ſeparately, and in the cuſtom duties not bonded, there is the 
ſame proportion. The whole arrangement is ſo: complicated, that 
It is naturally impoſſible to bring it into practice; feparate accounts 
of revenue muſt be kept for the different appropriations to the 
debt of this kingdom, to the ratio to be paid to the united empire 
and to other purpoſes: ſo that inftead of a Union, it is no Union— 
it is with a removal of Parliament to keep ſeparate intereſts. The 
noble Lord, has, however, provided that we ſhall not die at once— 
we are to be ten years in dying by the gradual abolition of the du- 
ties; at the end of 20 years we are to be in a ſtate fa as to form an 
identity with England: 20 years is a very ſmall period in the life 


of a nation; but notwithſtanding which, a reprieve for 20 years 


would be of ſome importance to this kingdom. 


Would the ſoldiery and the ſhipping be reduced, if there was an 


Union? No—the expence would be the ſame Union or no Union. 


In the articles enumerated by the noble Lord, he forgot ſome 


which were particularly advantageous to a country, The ſtamps 
were not mentioned, which were certainly a criterion of the proſpe- 
Tity of the country; they bore to England an average of 1 to 18 
from this country. + Wane 211 ] 
The poſt-office had been excluded; the revenue on that head was 
$0,000. a year to Ireland. 1 55 
WWW Was 
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a0 be to give the noble Lord credit for all the benefits to ariſe 
ſrom the Union, how long were they to continue ?—By-the noble 


Lord's account, about twenty years! a ſhort period in the Ne of a 


nation: and even if the propoſitions were of ad vantage, would it not 
be reaſonable in Mr. Pitt to givea temporary advantage to the caun- 


try in order that he might afterwards deſtroy thoſe advantages as he 


liked? How would this temporary advantage affect the country 
at the expiration of the twenty years, when from the Union Evog» 
land would encreaſe in vigour and in trade, Ireland muſt at the diſ- 


cretion of the United Parliament give up thoſe advantages which ſne 
now / poſſeſſes, and thoſe advantages which are held out to ker, and 


is to bear equal taxes with England, when England has gained that 
decided advantage that would for ever injure the trade of this 
country. ; „ > in 3 ü Af 2 

The next thing the noble Lord had alluded ta was the propofi- 
tions of 1785—be would be ſorry if, before he ſat down, he could 
not convince the noble Lord, and every man, who heard bim, that 


the advantages they held out were infigitely beyond thole of the no. 


ble Lord. He would be ſorry he had been inſtrumental. in for- 
warding thoſe propoſitions if they contained ſo little advantage 
and benefit for Ireland, and ſo much injury as is pow: propoſed. Ta 
the propoſitions of 1785, care was taken of every manufacture in 
the country, there was not a fingle branch that could be protected 
that was not What were the propoſitions of the noble Lord? To 
. Taile every duty that.was below ten per cent. up to ten per cent. 
and lower every duty that is above ten per cent, down to ten per 


cent. In the article of wrought copper, that bears 104 per cent. 
and by. the propoſition of the noble Lord, it is to be reduced 10 10 
per cent. There are at preſent 13 cotton manufactaries in the 


country, they work about 5000 pounds of catten, yearly. + The 
duties on this article was from zo to 50 per cent. and this the noble 


Lord propoſed to reduce to 10 per cent. Could any man believe that 
the manfacturer will not withdraw himſelf out of a work when he 


felt the diſadvantages under which he muſt labour; when he re- 
collected that in twenty years every article is to be at the mercy of 


the United Parliarnent? Will not the manufacturer withdraw his ca- 


pital, and that no man will ſet up in a manufacture where he ſees he 


cannot gain, but muſt to a certainty be a loſer? If the linen manu- 


facture o/ chis country was to be ſecured by the Union, the propos 
ſitions would contain ſome article to that effect, but it does not con- 
tai any one article to give the linen of this country a preference 
fer any one manufacture of Ireland over that of any foreign coun- 
ary. If the noble Lord would refer to the Journals af the Houſe, 
and examine the report of Sir Lucies O'Brien in 1773, he would 


there ſee the compact entered into on the ſubject of the linen trade 


of the country. He could not help making. one obſervation on the 
introduction of that part of the Propoſitions relating to the com- 
merce of the country. It was the reſult of a deliberation in Eng- 
land between the noble Lord and the Miniſter of England and the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: the noble Lord, no doubt, did my 
- | | - thing 
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ching he could at that conference to make the Propoſitions fair for, 
Ireland; and yet what was the conſequence—the moment they 
came to he ſtated to the Houſe, he is convinced that they are wrong, 
and that they would be of diſadvantage to the country, the moment 
the Parliament became united. It was not want of good will towar ds 
this country that originated tlie diſadvantage; but the want of the 

wer of properiinſormation on the ſubject, from the hon, gentlemen,” 
"3 who held the conference not being in, the country. He was con- 
vinced if it was poſſible to have made them more to the advantage 
; of the country than they were, it would have been done by the no- 
ble Lord, and yet notwithſtanding tbe good ſenſe and T judg- 
ment of thoſe who {ramed the commercial part of the Propoſitions, 
one ſingle calico manufacture was able to convince the noble Lord 
of the diſadvantages to be derived from that part of the ſyſtem in a 
few 'moment's converſation, which the combined abilities of thoſe, 

who framed the Propoſitions could never foreſſſe. . 


4:4 


* 


FA * 9 
In the article of iron, the duty in Ireland is 12s. in England 31... 
was there proviſion in the noble Lord's Propoſtiens that the united, 
Parliament ſhould never equalize the duty on this article with Eng- 
land, and thereby leave the. manufactures of this country totally 
deſtitute. | #36. + ens 2:1 E Bai 5 * 
Salt and hops wete never to ha ve: their- duties lowerec! though, 
the duty laid upon hops merely for the encouragement of the bre w- 
ers, was always the object of Iriſn Parliament, and yet there Was no, 
proviſion that the united Parliament ſhould not take off the exciſe 
in England, and by that, means gain à decided advantage over this 
cbuntry. In the courfe of two years the duty upon ſalt was raiſed. 
from one ſnilling to three pounds; it was ſcarcely poſſible to believe 
that ſuch a riſe could take place on any article of import. What wat 
to become of the duty upon coals? there was at prefent eigitt or 
nine ſhillings per ton, and this was to continue for ever, though the 
revenue raiſed on this article was principally levied with a view, 
| to the improvement of the city of Dublin. In England the duty 
upon coals is taken off in going to great "manufactories, going to 
: the copper works in Wales, to ſeveral of the works in Cornwall, to 


. 


ſeveral parts of Scotland; but they are not to go duty free to any 
one part of Ireland but the duty is to continue with this difference; 
the Engliſh duty is to be taken off in England, but the lriſh duty 
is to remain. He mentioned this circumſtance becauſe if a quei- 
tion - of this nature was to ariſe in the united parliament we could 
not expect to have any able advocate who could point out the diſ- 
advantages ariſing to this country with ſucceſs; and therefore, there 
= could be but little hopes of ever obtaining any advantages for 
Ireland; it would be impoſſible to have any care taken of this 
country in the united parliament, if the repreſentatives ſitting in 
the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, - were not able to do it for 85 
themſelves. e 0 a rb | : 3 
Would the regulation as to wool be of advantage to the coun- 
try? He would not ſay, but he believed it could not be great: 
all the ſuperſine cloths are made in England, Ireland produces the 
aeg i blase n mus 283 al, courſer, 
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' Was he to give the foble Lord credit for all the benefits to ariſe 
from the Union, how lang were they to continue? — By the noble 
Lord's account, about twenty years! a ſhort period in the Ne of a 
nation: and even if the propoſitions were of ad vantage, would it not 
be reaſonable in Mr. Pitt to give a temporary advantage to the coun- 
try in order that he might afterwards deſtroy thoſe advantages as he 
liked? How would this temporary advantage affect the country 
at the expiration of the twenty years, when from the Union Eng» 
land would encreaſe in vigour and in trade, Ireland muſt at the dif 
cretion of the United Parliament give up thoſe advantages which ſhe 
now poſſeſſes, and thoſe advantages which are held ont to her, and 
is to bear equal taxes with England, when England has gained that 
decided advantage that would for ever ivjure the trade af this 
country. tices GO I Gray and) ns en fe» 11 

The next thing the noble Lord had alluded ta was the propoſi - 
tions of 1785—be woyld-be ſorry if, before he {at down, he could 
not convince the noble Lord, and every man who heard bim, that 
the advantages they held out were infinitely beyond thole of the no» 
ble Lord. He would be ſorry he had been inſtrumental. in for- 
warding thoſe propoſitions if they contained ſo little advantage 
and benefit for Ireland, and ſo much injury as is pow propoſed, Ta 
the propoſitions of 1785, care was taken of every manufacture in 
the country, there was not a ſingle branch that could be protected 
that was not What were the propoſitions of the noble Lord? To 
. Tale every duty that.was below ten per cent. up to ten per cent. 
and lower every duty that is above ten per cent, down to ten per 
cent. In che article. of wrought copper, that bears 102 per cent. 
and by the propoſition of the noble Lord, it is to be reduced 10 10 
per cent. There are at preſent 13 cotton manufactaries in the 
country, they work about 5000 pounds of catten, yearly. + The 
duties on this article was from 3o to 50 per cent. and this the noble 
Lord propoſed to reduce to 10 per cent. Could any man believe that 
the manfacturer will not withdraw himſelf out of a work when he 
felt the diſadvantages under which he muſt labour; when he re- 
collected that in twenty years every article is to be at the mercy of 
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the United Parliarnent? Will not the manufacturer withdraw his ca- 1 


pital, and that no man will ſet up in a manufacture where he ſees he 
Cannot gain, but muſt to a certainty be a loſer? If the linen manu- 
facture od this country was to be ſecured by the Union, the propos 
ſitions would contain ſome article to that effect, but it does not con- 
tale any one article to give the linen of this country a preference 
fer any one manufacture of Ireland over that of any foreign coun- 
try. If the noble Lord would refer to the Journals af the Houſe, 
and examine the report of Sir Lucies O'Brien in 1773, he would 
there ſee the compact entered into on the ſubject of the linen trade 
of the country. He could not help making. one obſervation on the 
introduction of that part of the Propofitions relating to the com- 
merce of che country. It was the reſult of a deliberation in Eng- 
land between the noble Lord and the Miniſter of England and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: the noble Lord, no doubt, did 5 
| thing 
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thing he could at that conference to make the Propoſitions fair for, 
Ireland; and yet what was the conſequence—the moment they, 
came to he ſtated to the Houſe, he is convinced that they are wrong, 
and that they would be of diſadvantage to the country, the moment 
the Parliament became united. It was not want of good will towards, 
this country that originated tlie diſadvantage; but the want of the 
power of proper;information on the ſubje&, from the hon, gentlemen.” 
who held the conference not being in, the country. He was con- 
vinced if it was poſſible to have made them more to the advantage 
of the country than they were, it would have been done, by the no- 
ble Lord, and yet notwithſtanding the good ſenſe and ſound judg- 
ment of thoſe who ſramed the commercial part of the Propoſitions, 
one ſingle calico manufacture was able to convince the noble Lord 
of the diſadvantages to be derived from that part of the ſyſtem in a 
few moment's converſation; which the combined abilities of thoſe, 
who framed the Propoſitions could never foreſſe. 
In the article:of iron, the duty in Ireland is 12s, in England 31... 
was there proviſion in the noble Lord's Propofitens that the united, 
Parliament ſhould never equalize the duty on this article with Eng- 
land, and thereby leave the. manufactures of this country totally 
deſtitute. 8 zi CBE HED ͤ RT $183 ; | . | 15 rh 7 ; #2, 1 
Salt and hops were never to have: their duties lowered'!: though, 
the duty laid upon hops merely for the encouragement of the brew- 
ers, was always the object bfiriſh Parliament, and yet there Was no, 
provifion that the united Parliament ſhould not take off the exciſe, 
in England, and by tbat means gain à decided advantage over this 
ebuntry. In the courfe of two years the duty upon ſalt was raiſed. 
from one ſhilling to three pounds; it was ſcarcely poſſible to believe 
that ſuch a riſe could take place on any article of import. What was. 
to become of the duty upon coals? there was at preſent eight or 
nine ſhillings per top, and this was to continue for ever, though the 
revenue raiſed on this article was principally levied with a view, 
to the improvement of the city of Dublin. In England the duty 
upon coals is taken off in going to great manufactories, going to 
the copper works in Wales, to ſeveral of the Works in Cornwall, to 
ſeveral parts of Scotland; but they are not to go duty free to any 
one part of Ireland but the duty is to continue with this difference 
the Engliſh duty is to be taken off in England, but the Iriſh duty 
is to remain. He mentioned this circumſtance becauſe if a quet- _ 
tion - of this nature was to ariſe in the united parliament we could 
not expect to have any able advocate who could point out the diſ- 
advantages ariſing to this country with ſucceſs; and therefore, there 
could be but little hopes of ever obtaining any advantages for, 
Ireland; it would be impoſſible to have any care taken of this, 
country in the united parliament, if the repreſentatives ſitting in 
the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, were not able to do it for 
themſelves. Ni ee Mee? „ | OS 
Would the regulation as to wool be of advantage to the coun- 
try? Be would not ſay, but he believed it could not be great: 
all the ſuperfine cloths are made in England, Ireland produces the, 
,, 201 Los cho om 3 . courler, 
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ing up her parliament? She was to participate in the territorial 
pany had not paid one penny. The act upon which this is founded 


| choſe. He begged to aſk one ſhort queſtion; was there any one: 
poſſible advantage or benefit to Ireland that ſhe does not now enjoy. 
that could be procured by the Union? 1s there any one benefit 


ment? Has there been one argument advanced that could con- 


right; they are not to be repreſented at all. A few are to be ſent 
over to England they are to continue for life twenty- eight peers 


has been neceſſary for the purpoſes of legiſlation; a violation of 


y 6 
4 — 
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&ourſer clothes. As to ſuperſine wool this country has it as cheap 
as Great Britain, and therefore it can be no way concerned. 
What was another recompenſe that Ireland was to receive for giv. 


revenue paid by the Eaſt-India Company to Great Britain! An 
act paſſed in the year 1793 to compel the Eaſt-India Company to 
pay to Great Britain 50, oool. and yet in the year 1800 the Com- 


would render it impoſſible for Ireland ever to derwe any benefit 
from that compact, for it is in the controul of the lords of the 
treaſary to remit or poſtpgne the payment to any period they 


that the friſh parliament is not as competent to procure for this 
country and more competent to procure than the United parlia- 


vince any reaſonable man that any advantage could occur to 
Ireland? VV 
A Aſcheme ſo cantrary to every conſtitatioval principle never en- 
tered the head of any man in this cou:ry, as that which had been 
preſented to the Houſe by the noble Lord relative to the reſolu- 
tion which notices the conſtitotion of the country. A ſcheme by 
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which he eſtabliſhes a ſort of mongrel lords lords and commons— T 


commons and lords—fo circumſtanced as to be neither the one nor 
the other, but to have a bit of both ſo as to render him incapable 
of being either. lt is a principal of the conſtitution that a lord 
ſhall not interfere in the election of a commoner to ſerve in par- 
liament, a principle which this ſcheme directly overtbrows. The 
majority of the nobility are to loſe their privileges and their birth. 


from Ireland are to fit in the Engliſh houſe for life—they will pro- 
bably remain there. What would the noble Lord do with the 
reſt? He leaves them without authority, he reduces their influence, 
his conſequence mult fail. If any man was to adviſe a ſcheme to 
depreſs the nobility of the country, it would be ſuch a ſcheme as 
that already propoſed. VVV 

With reſpect to the Commons of Ireland, they were to be re- 
duced from zoo to 10D. - If the accumulated wiſdom of 300 men 


the conſtitution would be the conſequence of reducing them to 
100, by leſſening the number he lefſened the wiſdom and energy 


of the country. Surely zoo Iriſh gentlemen would have more I 
weight in the united parliament than 100 could have. No man of 1 
trade will give himſelf the trouble to go to England—he could 1 
not give up his time to quit this kingdom in order to fit in the 1 
united parliament—He could not give up his time and his buſineſs 


to ſpend eight months of the year to attend the buſineſs of a re- 
preſentative of the Iriſh nation in England; if the parliament re- 


mained where it was the man of trade and the country gentle- 
. man 
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miau could: give thoſe neceſſary attendance; which, if removed, it 


would be impoſſible to give, In the ſame manner the gentlemen, 
of the Jaw, would be precluded from giving their attendance in the 
united parliament : the abilities neceſſary to ſupport the Iriſh. na- 
tion would be excluded; for no gentleman-of that profefiion whoſe - 
legal knowledge, and of great buſineſs, could ever give up his 
profeſſiun ta go te England, whereas, if the parliament continued 
in Ireland, he might attend to both, with honour to himſelf and 
e . pad felt aut 
Another neceilary conſequenee of the Union would be that the 
taxes would become perpetual. The advantage of preſerving the. 
purity of elettions would alfo be lok——the free repreſentation. of 
the people of Ireland would: be loſt if the meaſure of an Union. 
was paſſed. - A conteſted election could not be tried in Great Bri- 
tain without ſuch an expenſe as would deter any man from proſe- 
cuting bis petition how. groſs and palpable ſoever the bribery and 
corruption was, by which he was excluded from a ſeat in the tepre-, 
ſentatire. Andif any man did ptofecute the petition, what would, 
be the conſequence? The ſheriff nominates the candidates. who. 
nominates the ſheri# ? If auy man doubts who nominaces them, 
and how they are nominated, if any man doubred how they would 
act. ler him look how they have atted in refuſing to convene the 
frecholders when requeſted; in order to petition parliament againſt 


the abominable meaſure of a Legiſlative Union. When the Houſe. 


had ſoch facis before them; when the ſheriffs behaved in ſuch. a. 
manner in the face of the parltiameat; how would they behave: 
when they would be under no apprehegſion of reprimand, But 
ſuppoſe a gentleman did endeavour to ſhew the falſity: of the re- 
turning officer, how could he compel witneſs to attend, if they 
did not chooſe to do ſo; or were afraid to do fa? How long 
would the witneſs be detained in new gate for tefuſing to attend? 
Who would fend him there? Did the noble Lord mean to give hre- 
land a new conſtitution ? Was it not is idea to increaſe the influence 
of the crown, to ruia the conſtitution of the conotry by taking away, 


tho parliament; and ſuppreſſing the poſſibility of a fret repreſentation, 


O the whole of this argument it muſt be clear to a demonſtra- 
tion that this meaſure which is called a Union, does not deſerve 


the name of Union. How could the intereſt of both countries be 


identified 7 The parliaments might become one; but the identity 
as jt is called could hot exiſt, it would be a union of tht parlia- 


ments; and that which can only be a Union of the parliament 


is called a Union of the nation. _ 2 . ü 
In the inſtance of revenue it is acknowledged to be neceſſary to 
keep the preſent debts diſtin, and ſo long as they continue ſa, 
there mult be ſeparate-accounts, How can the countries be conſo- 
lidated ? There are to be diſtin& accounis—diſtin& debts—and as 


Jong as thoſe continue it is'impdſible there can be a conſolidation 


of the nations. In point of the conſtitution a right is preſeryed 


do the king forever, of making Iriſh peers to keep up the diftinc- 


ion of the peerage, If it had been determined to have had no 
| e £80 _—_ 


8 . 
ſepatate intereſt, why not ſuffer the peerage to dimipiſh to 28, and 
then let them be created peers of the united realms, and not peers 
of Ireland alone. Another diſtin intereſt is, with reſpect to the 
parhament, that peers may be commoners in one country and not 
in the other. Another reaſon that the intereſt cannot be conſo- 

lidated: it is provided that the debts of the country ſhould be ſe- 
parate—the current expenſes of the country are to be ſeparate. 
tis acknowledged that the independence of the country is ſo po- 
fitive that when it may be neceſſary to raiſe money, it muſt be by 
Ioan in Ireland, when in England it is raiſed by taxes. The ſup- 
porters of the Union go further; they acknowledge that this fe- 
parate intereſt exiſts, and they provide for it they endeavour to 
poſtpone the jealouſy of the country for twenty years they ac- 
knowledge the neceſſity of a ſeparate partjament, for they acknow- 
ledge thoſe advantages to Ireland which can only be retained b 
fach a parliament. The duties in the channel trade are to be kepfr 
up, in that there is a ſeparate intereſt ſo long as Ireland feels this 
+ diſtinction. A ſeparate intereſt is acknowledged in the parliameor 
of Ireland; for it is provided that the parliaments ſhajl not be 
one, but that they fhall be called by the name of the united par- 
ZW 195 e | 7 
Hle had been called upon to declare, if he had any authority to 
ſtate what would become of the queſtion of religion in Ireland if 
this meaſure did not paſs? He would aſk the hon. gentleman what 
authority he had to introduce it into the preſent queſtion at all? 
How was it connected with the queſtion of Union? Did the hon. 
| gn mean' to ſay, that the parliament of Ireland had not 
nſe enough, nor candor enough to take care of religion in this 
country, and therefore that they muſt reſort to a Britiſh parliament. 
What was the reaſon for throwing this flander upon the Iriſn parlia- 
Ment? He would tell What it was, it was to keep up a religious diſtinction 
and animoſity in the country. He knew no diſtiotion—he would 
exhort every man in the land to join heart and hand together in 
Oppoling the common enemy. He knew no diſtinction. If the people 
would join their hearts, if they join with other friends to oppoſe 
this meaſure ;/ he would ſay all religious diſtinction was aſleep. 
The Roman Catholic and the Proteſtant are equally the natives of 
Ireland, bound by duty to the foit of Ireland and to the proſperity 
of Ireland; and he would call them unnaturat indeed if they did 
not join almoſt the voice and ſtrengtly of Ireland in oppoſing this 
damnable and deſtructive meaſare: for this he would ſay, if he 
were to ſtudy the Engliſh language for months, to procure lan- 
6 1 ſtrong enough to meet his wiſh, he could not procure words 
| which he could ſufficiently expreſs his horror of the conſequen- 
5 55 * may probably reſult from the meafure if carried into 
eflect. | Sn | 5 os 
' Would ariviog men of property dut of the kingdom: ſettle and tran- 
quillize it? Would creating gallowſes in the country, would flogging 
rhe inhabitants tranquillize the country? Would keeping alive reli- | 
gious diſſentions tranquillize the country? Was it to tranquillize 
this country that thoſe religious diſſentions were raiſec ? ND 
b 125 „„ iuiſe 
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and the united parliament was called, 


any meaſure unfavourable to this country, the members would be 
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reiſed them ? 'That Bench ( pointing to the Treaſury Bench), nog 


the men that now fit on it. Where was it firſt imagined? In Eng- 


| land—not in Ireland. The country did not wiſh to have thoſe 
diſtinctions kept alive; they defire only to have their own parlia- 


ment they know the value of their conſtitution. The parliam mnt 
poſſeſs the ability to deal with them. £1 
There js an obſervation which goes to ſhew the impoſſibility of 
100 members returned to the united parliament, having any in- 
fluence in favour of Ireland. In Ireland the law fixes forty days 
for convening the Parliament. What is the regulation in England? 
fourteen days only are allowed to call the parliament. Would it 
be poſſible, if the Iriſh members 1 returned to this country, 


of Ireland know how to deal with the people of Ireland: and they 


be utterly impoſſible, and therefore, where jt was wiſhed to carry 
excluded from the debate by the impoſſibility of attending. : 

A perſon would believe that the country had got 20 years more 
forward in the world than it really was; and that the noble Lord 
had come forward 20 years too ſoon ; and that inſtead of coming 
forward now he ought to delay the meaſure for 29 years longer; to 
try if in that period it would be the intereſt of hoth countries to be 
identified. His advice to the noble Lord was to poſtpone the mea» 
ſure for 20 years; and if he came forward at the expiration of that 
period, he would come forward with more knowledge and experi- 
ence, and with greater certainty of the ground upon which he goes; 
and probably he may not then meet with the ſame difiicalty he la- 


bours under at preſent, to perſuade the Houſe that he comes for- 


ward with the. unbiaſſed unanimous uninffuenced voice of the 
people in favour of his meaſure. . . AE 
On the whole of theſe Propoſitions made by the noble Lord, he 
ſaw nothing deſirous or advantageous to the country: he ſaw every 
thing injurious and to be avoided. He could not perceive there 
was any one, the ſmalleſt benefit to ariſe from them. What had 


been p! oduced by the noble Lord as benefits, were in trade and re- 


enue. | | 5 
i He wonld give one decifive anſwer to all that had been urged.— 
e thep proceedeg, © If you would give me all the revenue and 
trade of Englang, I would not part with the freedom of my native 
country. I know of no wealth or trade that ever can exiſt long or 
be worth preſerving if you have npt liberty to let it reſt on: it 
could not remain—it would be a naiſgnce, The whole meafurg, 
reſolves into this—the queſtion is nothing more than to take 


away your Parliament, It is not a gueſjion of Union or ſepa- 
ratiou, but of Union or Britiſh connexion. It is not whether, 


you will have this or that conſtitution, but will you avg: 
a Parliamentin Ireland or not? I put it in that light becauſe 
I can fee it in noother. You are to have a civi] eſtabliſhment, 
you are to have a ſovereign king, and in 'ſhort you are 
to have your preſent 3 of government; you are 

| „ N | to 


or the n toattend. It would 


to have every. thing but that in which conſiſts the eſſence of the 
Whole, and what is that ?—A reſident Parliament. If this meaſure 
Was to take place, this country would be a colony on the work 
plan, paying contributions and without a Parliament,” He objett- 
ed to the whole of thofr meaſures when he recollected they were to 
be procured by the mclt unconftitational of all means, the loſs of the 
Parliament. He was ſorry to hear the intention of purchaſing bo- 
rouphs mentioned 1n the Houſe, yet that ſcheme had not been given 
to e public. He would not charge the preſent Houſe with bribe- 
ry and corruption, but would auy other Houſe that held out ſuch 
language as this“ your Parliament conſiſts of three hundred 
members: one hundred of them are going to a foreign country, 
In order to accompliſh this you muſt firft fel] yourlelf, and then the 
boroughs; the money ſhall He rajſed on the country that is to be 
fold; and you who have fold the country ſhall pocket the money.” 
Did the noble Lord think that the people of England would ever 
admit that the boroughs of the country were private property, and 
were to be hought and fold? Did the noble Lord think that the 
Eygliſh nation would not be jealous of one hundred men who will 
be ſaid to have come out of their own Parliament, after having fold 
their country, and that they would not believe the ſame one hun- 
dred men would nor be ready to ſell the other? The great Lord 
Chatham knew the folly of ſuch a meaſure; he would not ſuffer ſuch 
a meaſure; he would pot ſuffer an addition to the Commons of 
England, becauſe it would have made the democracy too great. 
$08 Hie felt regret when he found himſelf in a minority and on fo 
| and important a queſtion, but he ſpoke from the bottom of his 
eart when he (aid he could never believe that the majority in the 
Parliament of Ireland when they came to confider ſeriouſly of the 
meaſure, would go againſt one hundred and twenty members of the 
Houſe, having the ſenſe of the country, expreſſed from every quar- 
ter, when they recatlefted that twenty-five petitions from counties 
lay on the table of the Houſe; when they recolle&ed that ten or 
twelve more petitions from'towns were alſo on the table; when they 
thought of thoſe' meetings legally convened from whence the peti- 
tions had not yet been received; when they thought of the num- 
ders of petitions at preſent on the road againſt the meaſure ; when 
they felt that the public ſentiment was decidedly averſe to an Union; 
he was convinced they would retract the intention of carrying ſuch 
a meaſure againſt the general voice of the nation. 

It was ſaid the people of the copntry were irritated; it might be 
fo, but how has the people of the country been irritated ?—Not by 
the letters ſtated to have been written with that intention. 'Che let- - 
ters alluded to were written for the purpoſe of obtaining the ſenſe. 
of the nation on this meafure. Had not every member of the 
Houſe 3 4 75 to know the ſenſe of his conſtituents? Were not 
meetings refuſed to be convened by the Sheriffs? Did not the mi- 
litary interfere when thoſe meetings were called in an e jually legal 
manner ? And how was the ſenſe of thofe parts of the country 
where ſuch inte rruptions were given to proceed but by letters 
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If the country is irritated it is becauſe this meaſure is brought for- 
ward not only againſt the ſenſe of the Partiament, but againſt the 


ſenſe of the nation, Have not thoſe methods which ſucceeded in 
overthrowing the French Monarchy been reſorted to in order to 
overthrow the power of the Iriſh Parliament? The appeal nominal 
has been reſorted to in order to procure ſignatares in favour of the 
meaſure againſt the ſenſe of Parliament; and therefore it was, that 
he meant to conclude his ſpeech, not by negativing the reſolution, 
but by moving that the chairman ſhould leave the chair. FE. 
Mr. Speaker then concluded,“ I am perſuaded the Houſe will 
never paſs the Union. I-entertain too great an opinion of the- 


- ſound ſenſe of many gentlemen who have voted for the meaſure. 
I eam perſuaded they have not ſeen it in its true l ght. They did 


not know that if they once adopt it, and afterwards felt they were 


wrong, that there is no retreat, that they can never mend it: where- 


as, if the miniſter will wait until the ſenſe of the nation feels the 


| propriety and the neceſſity of it, they then will be juſtificd in adopt- 


ing it. I cannot prevail upon myſelf to conceive that if any man 
could be bribed, he would put into his pocket the amount of the 
bribe hs ſhould receive for voting away the Conſtitution, when he 


ſhould ſeriouſly recolle@ that by that vote he was undoing. his 


country: it is impoſlible to believe it. Before the, miniſter leaves this 
Houſe. I do conjure him to reflect upon what he is doing: to con- 
nder the ſituation into which he is likely to plunge himſelf and bis 
country, and to bleſs the hand that ſa ved him. If we are wrong, 
we are wrong on the ſafe fide, becauſe we are for preſerving the 
Conſtitution—the other fide of the Hooſe are for plunging it into a 
confuſion that they know not where it will end, and a the ſame 
time aſſert, that they are doing it a great nes I would ſay a 
great deal now, but I am exhauſted: I ſhall therefore conclude, Mr. 
Annefley, by moving that you leave the chair.” | 

Lord CasTLEREAGH.—His Lordſhip ſaid, that he by no means 
wondered at the courſe which the hon. gentleman had purſued in 
his argument, when he recollected that he bad ever aſſerted his ſa- 


tisfaction and content in the fituation of Ireland; that he confi- 


dered us in a ſtate of health and happineſs ; that we wanted no- 
thing to better our condition, and that all was right and well. If 
the right hon. 8 could indeed view with indifference the 
complicated miſeries under which we ſuffered, and bleſs the conſti- 
tution which has produced them, if he can view with calmneſs 
and complacency that ſyſtem of evils and depravities which bas 
ſpread misfortune and deſolation over every part of the iſland ; 
and if he wiſhes to continue it as productive of benefit and hap- 
pineſs, ſurely his heart muſt he inade of uncommon materials; nor 
can he be ſenſible to the wretchedneſs of mankind. It is on this 


view of things (his conſideration that all is well,) that he founds 


his oppofition, and calls alond upon every deſcription of the peo- 
ple, whether loyaliſts or traitors, to unite againſt this meaſure. And 


| what does he promiſe ns2 1ſt, that after he has dragged a few 


years longer through a ſtate of wretched inſecurity, he ſhould 
g | : leave 
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leave the country ſuhject to the ſame conteſts as before; ſubject 
to a renewal of thoſe miſerjes and ſtruggles which have nearly over- | 
whelmed us in total ruin. He appeals not only to all deſcriptions 
of men, but to all ſes, and places religion herſelf in the Anti- 
Union army. Let them, ſays he, but oppoſe the Union, let them 


defeat this damnable meaſure 7 we will then ſettle all our differences 


among ourſelves. But does he ſay bow he will ſettle them? does 
be propoſe any plan? does he ſuggeſt any ſyſtem? No, be leaves 
every thing open for a renewal of new miſchiefs; for the revival of 
freih diforders; for the repetition of a new gradatior from jealouſy 
to diſcontent; from diſcontent to faction; from . to con- 
ſpiracy; from conſpiracy to rebe}lion,. 

The right hon. gentleman had accufcd 3 of uſing bs the laſt 
and in the preſent ſeſſion coutradictory arguments z that lalt year 
he had aſſerted the growing proſperity ot Ireland, and this year 
11s” poverty and bankruptcy, as grounds to prove the neceiſity 


of Union. He begged leave to ſay he had by no means ar- 


gued in that manner. He had laſt year ſtated all the imper- 


- 1=ctions, all the anomalies of the conſtitution; he had ſtated 
iat they had incresſed, and that they would increaſe with the 


wealth and power of the iſland; he now {tated, that thoſe. imper- 
ſectious and anomalies produced thoſe expences which qppreſſ:d vs, 
that they neceſſitated the continuance of thoſe exyences; and thoſe 

expences, notwithſtanding our increaſe of wealth and power, were © 
ſuch as we could not ſupport. It was upon theſe principles that he 
had ſtated the permanent future expences of Ireland, as beyond 
her means ; he had alſo ſhewed the neceſſity of imperial contribu- 
tion if we remain ſeparate from Great Britain, and he had ſhewn, 
that the reſult of this double expenditure, for domeſtic and impe- 
rial purpoſes, will lead us to the verge of bankruptcy. This ſtate- 
ment u as incontrovertible, and the Tight hon, gentſeman had felt 
it of ſo inconvenient a quality, that he had exerted all his great 
powers to refute it. But he aſked the committee whether he really 
had refuted his ſtatement? What is the line adopted by the right 


bon. gentleman ? He makes an eſtimate of war expenditure alone, 


formed on the average of fix years, to anſwer an eſtimate which 


was formed on the average of ſeven years both of peace and war. 


He forgets, or omits to ſtate, that during the firft three years of 
the war our war expenditure was trifling, and that the want of a 
greater eſtabliſhment had nearly produced our entire deſtroction. 
He cloſes his ſtatements with the laſt year, and leaves out the pre - 


| ſent year, which is the year of the greateſt expence. Is tliis refu-. 


tation ? He takes a different average, a leſs number of years, and 
excludes the year of the greateſt expence. Is that refutation? 
The right hon. gentleman is at à loſs to know where to find the 
expences of the preſent year: Are not the account, for the firſt ſix 
months on the taife ? Have not five months of the laſt half year 
nearly expired? How then is it difficult to prove the expenditure. 
of that period? He held an account in his hand, calculated to 


wa Don and it proved that the whole expence of the year 


would | 
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would nearly amount to 6,000,0001. and yet this was the fum that 
the right hon. gentleman had pleaſed to leave out in his calcula- 
tions. Upon this year, which the right. hon. gentleman omits en- 
tirely, T, (ſaid his lordſhip,) have grounded my calculations, becauſe 
we muſt continue that expence in the enſuing year, and | becauſe 
my argument was proſpective; and I looked to the beſt criterion 
of our future expence, which I meaſured by the preſent. - The 
right hon. gentleman had uſed another fallacy, he had not conti- 
nued the expences of peace and war, and argued on the double 
proportion. He had ſtated the war expence alone, and ſaid it was 
in the ratio of nine to one; and he omitted to ſtate what would 
be our ſaving in peace, which would have deen nearly one-third 
of our whole expence. The right. bon. gentleman had adverted, 
but lightly, to the future peace eſtabliſhment, and ſeemed to ſkim 
over that part of the ſtatement. I have, however ſhewn, (ſaid his 
Lordſhip) that our future peace eſtabliſhment could not fall ſhort 
of 1, 500, oool. a year, and let him impeach that ſtatement if he 
can. I have ſliewn that the increaſe of pay to the army was 
nearly one-third, I have ſhewn. that the permanent ſtaff of the 
militia would amount to 120, oool. a-year, and that we could not 
keep up the ſkeleton of a yeomanry force, which was indiſpenſable, 
at a leſs charge than 60,0001. Can, theſe charges be avoided? 
What then becomes of the hon. gentleman's attempts to equalize 
our revenues and eſtabliſhments, by lowering the latter beneath 
reality, and raifing the former beyond any poſſible produce? He 
would aſk the right hon. gentleman himſelf, whether he would be 
ſatisfied on a peace, with an eſtabliſhment of 12,000 men? He 
would not. He would be the firſt to oppoſe the idea, and there- 
fore all his arguments on the ſmallneſs of, the future expences in 
peace, were fallacious. I have alledged and proved, (ſaid his 
Lordſhip) that if we continue a ſeparate kingdom, we mult have a 
deficit of 600,000l. a- year: I have ſtated that every. year of war 
would create an additional burthen of 350,000]. a-year; that an 
Imperial contributinn in peace would add 350, oool. more, and 
that if the war continues three years, we ſhall have a deficit of 
15 o, oool. a. year, excluſive of any irjperial contribution. : 
Bat it was aſked would Union put down expence? Would 
Union produce economy? He anſwered yes—Union would- pro- 
duce tranquillity ; Union would increaſe internal ſecurity ; Union 
would eſtabliſh a general fund for the expences of the Empire, and 
Ireland could not contribute beyond her proportion. If, ſaid the 
Noble Lord I did not think Union calculated to produce repoſe, 
and confidence, and ſecurity, 1 ſhould conſider it as an inadequate 
meaſure indeed; but it is my firmeſt conviction that the firſt fruit 
of -jr will be peace ; that peace will leſſen our expences; that we 
ſhall become as ſupports to the fabrics of the Britiſh empire, and 
no longer hang upon her as a mill-ſtone ſinking her to the bottom, 
But how will Great Britain bear the additioval expence of ſup orting 
Ireland? In the firſt place, I feel aſſured that the effect of Union 
will be to diminiſh the. expences of the empire, and in the ſecond. 


Laſſert, 
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T aſſet tbat it is better for Great Britain fora time to ſpend an ad- 


ditionat million, in order to make this a happy country and to con- 
ſolidate its reſources with her own, than that we ſhould continue to 
ſupport e whole of our own-expences in a ſe parate ſtate of inſe- 

Furity, threatening the exiſtence ot the Britiſh Empire. The ob- 
ject, the great object of Great Britain is, that the two countries 
ſhould be one: one in proſpetity, in ſecurity, in happineſs. She 
is anxious that our wealth ſhould! accumolate, when it ſhould. be: 
no longer equivocal that our reſources would prove reſources of the: 
enemy Hut the muſt at preſent looks to our requiſuĩons With jealous 

anxiety, while ſne doubts that Ireland would become a ftore-houſe | 
and magazine for France. EE Angers RE tu gs, 

The hon. gentlemati had next endeavoured to impeach the eri- 
terion which had been ſelected, but it was not merely a negative 
impeachment; he had not ſhew n thoſe to be falſe which he had ſta- 
ted, but complained of the omiſſion of others. He had complained 

that no criterion had been eſtabliſhed from our internal trade: What 
was the reafon ? It Was impoſſible to eſtimate that trade; he had 
himſelf ſtated that the value of an Income Fax would: form the beſt 
poffibſe criterion ; but an Income Tax did not exiſt in Ireland, and 
lie cauld not argue from what did not exiſt. „ aft at om 
It was objected that he did not introduce the produce of Stamps 
in the two countries; and what was the cauſe? The ſtamp duties 
were different in the two countries as the rate of duties impoſed, 
and as to the articles on which they were levied; it was therefore 
impoſhible to make a compariſon when ſuch differenee-exifted, 
fis next objection was, that he had omitted the article of Salt: 
but how could a criterion be eſtabliſhed in this article when the du- 
ties on ſalt in Great Britain were 10s. a buſhel, the duties on ſalt in 
Ireland were 2s. a buſhel, aud if a compariſon were made on the 
quantity, and not on the value of the article, could that be a fair 
method when falt was the chief article of the conſumption of the 
oor, and the poor were moſt numerous in Ireland? 5 
The third objection was, that he had omitted the Poſt- Office Du- 
ties: but how could a compariſon be made on this article of revenue; 
when it was known that the rate of poſtage was different in the two 
* countries, and a comparifon could only be truly made if the rates 
were the ſame. Ns T 8 ; 3 1 
It ſeemed as if the right hon. dene wiſhed to eſtabliſh crĩteri- 
ons from ſeparate proportions o feparate articles; but the real ground 
he had. juſt taken to eſtabliſh criterions was this, what quantity of- 
income can any country ſpend on the different great articles of con- 
ſumption ? It was the reſult formed from the value of the whole 
conſumption, which could alone form a true criterion ; a true cri- 
terion a upon a ſepalate article was fallacious, becauſe that 
article might ene equally reliſhed and proportionably conſumed 
in wo countries. 5 | 5 | 
ke hon, gentleman had contended that to ſelect the pe- 
nod of common taxation to commence with the extinction of the 


debts of the two countries, was ſelefting the period moſt unfavour- 


able 


* 


* 


able to Ireland, but the reverſe was the fact. What will be the caſe, 
Sir, when Great Britain ſhall]. have extinguiſhed hei debt? ſhe will 
have diſeharged taxes to the amount of twenty millions a year, She 
will then have merely her ordinary expences to provide for, and of: 
courſe ſhe will want very few taxes indeed. If, then, Ireland ſhall: 
commence. a ſyſtem of common taxation with Great Britain when! . 
her taxes ſhall be few and low, the; taxes of Ireland being common 
with Great Britain, will: be equally light. In that caſe he Engin 
ſcale of taxation will deſcend below the Iriſh ſcale of taxation, and 
Ireland by adopting it will receive a benefit not an imuty. + 1-1 
The right kon. gentleman had next objected to the commercial. 
ſyſtem. It was, however, formed upon the commercial propoſitions! 
of 1785, which had been ſupported by the right;hon. gentleman, 
and he defied any fair man to find any principle. in theſe propofi-, 
tions which was not contained in the ſyſtem before the Houſe. - He: 
contended that the preſent ſyſtem exceeded in benefit that of 1785, 
as it communicated the raw materials of England, by taking off alt. 
prohibitions, as it transferred to this kingdom the duties on coal, 
and the half ſubſidy, and as it was not attended with a contribution 
ariſing from the increaſe of the hereditary revenue. If the propoſi- 
tions of 1785, ſecured protecting duties fo long as the Parliament of 
Ireland choſe, the preſent ſyſtem ſecured them for 20 years, and then 
left the alteration of them to the wiſdom of an Imperial Parliament, 
in which Ireland would have 100 Members, and ben the intereſts 
of Ireland muſt be equally covfidered with thoſe of Great Britain, 
becauſe they were the ſame. e n, 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had alluded to the injury which the 
cotton manufacture would ſuffer. He had, however, given noti ee 
to the Houſe that he intended to make ſuch a protiſion in favour of 


that manufacture as ought to ſatisfy every reaſonable man. But did: 


the right hon, gentleman defend the ſyſtem of the preſent duties on 
cottous. Would he aſſert the policy of maintaining prohibitory du- 
ties upon articles of Britiſh manufacture? Would he maintain the 
enormity of ſuch à ſyſtem which went to puniſni the eonſumers of 
this country, and to lay a ground for Great Britain to retaliate ? 
Was it right or eee that the conſumers in Ireland ſnauld be taxed 
in the articles of calicoes and muſlins from 30 or 40 per cent. that a 
few manufacturers ſhould make ten per cent: proſit on thoſe articles? 
Did he ſuppoſe the monſtrous principle of prohibitory duties ? If the 
right hon. gentleman had thought it neceſſary to place the cotton 
manufactures in x hot- bed in order to make it ſtrike root, ſurely he 
did not mean to eſtabliſ the neceſſity of continuing ſuch falſe en- 
couragement. He muſt ſurely wiſh upon every true principle that 
probibitory duties ſhall be gently and gradually lowered, and the 
3 of a contrary ſyſtem way'the ſupport of a ſoleeiſin, not of a 
Princes, [IlIfßßß 1140 GEE 
But the right hon gentleman has argue; that bebauſe an alters» 
tion of the propoſed Reſolutions his been ſuggeſted with reſpect to- 
the. duty upon cottons, this circomſtancefurnikied the ſtronge of F 
of the neceſſity for a local W O. achupon local inſorniation: 


= 
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' He ſtates, (faid bis lordſhip,) that when I was in England on the buſi- 
neſs of Union, I was ignorant of the ſtate of the cotton manufac- 
ture, and that it was merely fince I returned, that I obtained infor- 

mation by converſing with the manufacturers themſelves. It is 
hardly worth while -to diſcuſs ſo flimſy an argument: The anſwer 
however is plain. The Reſolutions which 1 have preſented are 
drawn upon a general principle; that principle is the reduction of 
duties on the Trade between Great Britain and Ireland, ſo that they- 
ſhall gradually become to each other like two counties of the ſame 
kingdom. But I was aware that objections would ariſe to this prin- 
cipte, as it afteRed-certain manufactures, and I was prepared to adopt 
ſuch alterations, as upon mature conſideration it ſhould be found 
expedient to adopt. My obje& was to aſcertain and eſtabliſh a 
principle, and to allow no variations from it which neceſſity did 


OF 


not warrant, © ts 1 
With reſpe@ to Linens jt was now plain even from the admiſſion 
of the right hon, gentleman, that our local Legiſlature could not be | 
relied upon to ure advantages which depended on the Bri- 
 tiſh Market and the Britiſh Parliament. Bur the right hon. gentle- 
man, ſaid that an Uaion would not ſecure thoſe advantages, becauſe 
it was ſtipulated in the Propoſitions of 1785, that Great Britain 
ſhould ever give a preference to Iriſh manufactures over foreign, 
and that the plan before the committee cantained no ſuch provifion. 
But ſuch a proviſion was not neceſſary in his plan, becauſe the Pro- 
poktions only gave a preference tc Iriſh Linens over foreign; where- 
as this plan placed Iriſh and Britiſh Linens on the ſame footing.— 
There was a ſecurity better than any principle of preference: It 
was a ſecurity founded: on the perpetual intereſt of Great Britain, 
and of the manufactures of Great Britain. He would now for a mo- 
ment revert to the right hon. gentleman's wiſhes: about Cottons, 
and ſuppoſe that Great Britain were to feel in a ſimilar manner with 
the right hon. gentleman as to Linens; ſoppoſe Great Britain were 
to take up the principle of general protecting duties, and adopt that 
ſovereign panacea, which he recommended for Iriſh manufactures 5 
and ſuppoſe ſhewere to lay a duty gf ten per cent on Linens, could 
the hon gentleman object to the fairneſs of the meaſure, although. 
it would ruin the Linen Trade of Ireland? g 
With -reſpe& to the Wollen Trade, the hon. gentleman ſeemed 
to have changed his doctrine that we were not fit for that manufac- 
ture, at the ſame time that he does not think the importatian of Bri- 
tiſh Wool to be of much advantage. But what was the caſe ? Had 
we not evidence that all de wool of the country was worked up at 
| home into manufacture ? Was it not therefore probable; that if we 
could obtain more/wool we ſhould manufacture more? Would ir 
not be an advantage to have the finer kinds of Britiſh, Wool to mix 
with our own? Had we not advantages in reſpe& to fuel which | 
were not enjoyed inſeveral parts of England, Where the woollen 
manufacture was carried on? And was it of no conſequence to the: 
_ country, that a = was offered them which ſecured for ever their 
Linen Trade and opened the proſpeRt of a Trade in Wollens. 2 
2 | - „ | The 


The right hon. gentleman had next objected to the relief offered 


to the landed intereſt, in taking off the duties impoted on the ex> _ 


port of: proviſions. He argued the: loſs; of revenue, but ſurely 


that, in an arrangement of fuch a nature was no-confideration; : 


and the change of a tax from one article to another could not be 
deemed an increaſe of the national burdens: But it was objected 


that the export duty on proviſions was paid by England, not Ire. 


land. Did the right hon. gentleman mean to“ aſſert the juſtice of 
ſuch a meafure?-- Did he mean to contend-that-firſt we:Mould-ob- 
lidge Great Britain to give us the monopoly of her market, and 
then we ſhould tax her for giving us that monopoly? But ſup - 


poſing the duty was at preſent paid b Great Britain, the conſumer, 


let it be recollected, that if Great Britain allowed the impoxtation 
of proviſions from other parts, and admitted a free competition, 
that it would then fall, not upon the conſuming; but upon the 
producing cauntry. So that the export duty on ptoviſions was in 
one view an unjuſt tax, and in the other an injurivgs one. 


- :The-right hon. gentleman objected to the loſs of revenue in re- 


ducing the preſent duties from 124 per cent to 10 per cent. But bat 


was the caſe in the Propoſitions of 1785 «Was not the general prin» 
eiple of that meaſure to confine ptotecting duties to 103 per cents 


aid was not chat the ſyſtem of the right hon, gentleman ? When 


tbe right Hon. gentleman had ſtated that all duties which were unt 


der 10 per cent. at preſent were to ceaſe, he had not: fairly ſtated 


the reſolutions, Which contained no ſuch proviſion; they only pre- 


vented their inereaſe in future. How had the right hon..gentleman 


miſta ted the regulations reſpecting coals; in order to inflame the 
City of Dublin, which be lamented did not require any acts of irtĩ- 
tation? It was urged by him that the local tax, ĩmpoſed on coals 


imported into Dublin, (which bye the bye was a tax of his on 


invention} was to be continued for even There was vo ſuch re- 
gulation in the articles whatever, for theĩt principle was, that the 


generab duties on coals ſhould remain the ſame, but that ſuch part 


of the duty, as was now retained in England, and went into the 
Britiſh Exchequer, ſnould hereafter be paid into the Iriſh Ex- 


chequer; but there was no reſerenee to local duties of any kind 


whatſoever, which might at any time ceaſe when cireumſtances 
ß . 6  aurob 
Again, the right. hon. gentleman objected that Great Britain 


ſhould give up the half ſubidy upon foreign-and/tolonial goods te- 


exported to Ireland, as it would diſcourage our ratiempts to carry 


on a direct trade inſtead. of a circuibus one. Hert the hon. gen- 


tleman had made a falſe, argument; for the-relinquiſhment of the 
balf ſubſidy would not alter the quantom of duties, but would 
merely transfer that part of the duty now paid imo the -Britiſh, 
into the Iriſh Exchequer. where it might re. 2 


The right hon. gentleman had ridieuled the idea of our receix. 
ing a participation of the · revenues received from the territoties of 
the India Company, by ſtating that this revenue bad never; been 
paid. He begged W to ſtate, that his wa not on 
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base: and he had every reaſon to believe; that from the flouriſhinr 


circumſtances of the Company, and the great increaſe of thei 
territories, the Indian contribution would become a permanent and 

rrelource'; and he had been aſked whether we were to par- 
— vicipate in any further revenues which the Britiſh Exchequer ſhould 
receive at any time from that Company; he was authorized to 
ate, chat this kingdom would at all times have its full participa- 
tion. The right bon. gentleman had endeavoured to ſhew, that 
the plan beſore the Committee could not produce an entire incor- 
poration of identity with Great Britain; but he ſhouid recollect, 
that the circumſtances of diſtinctneſs which were to remain were 
temporary, and not inconſiſtent with unity of government, and 
that they were admitted for a time, in order to ſave the intereſts 
of Ireland rom being in the leaſt impaired. But what was the 
conduQ of bn 40615 — Firſt contended againſt any Union 
at all; and ſecondly they contended againſt any thing which fell 
ſhort of abſolute Union and total identity. © „„ 
The noble Lord ſaid he ſhould referve his reply to ot her objec- 
tions of the Rt. Hon. Gent. to another Rage of the diſcuſfion. He would 


now conclude with theſe obſervations, that he had attended mi- 


nutely to all the arguments of the Speaker, and he conceived they 
might all be refuted, and that nothing bad been advanced to ſhake 
his opinion as to the neceſſity of the meaſure before the Committee: 
he ſa that its adoption would be attended with tranquillity, with 
economy, with ſecurity, and he! was convinced- that its rejection 
would leave us open tos renewal of thoſe ſtruggles and calamities 
vkhieh had recently: overwhelmed the country, would oblige us to 
ndopt a (yſtem of eſtabliſhment and expence, which the revenues 
of this country could not ſupport, and would finally terminate in 
Night hon. Mr. BZaESSOnD, went alſo at large into a compara- 
tive view-of- the Propofitions of 85, and the „ ſhewing the 
ſuperfority of the latter. In the former, moſt-of the old reſtraints 
and prohibitions had been retained, while on the preſent occaſion 
ſach modifications and arrangements were propoſed as would place 
the commercial intercourſe and oonnexion of the two countries on 
the moſt fair and equitable ſooting. On che ſubject of ſublidizing 
duties, he explained ſome objections made by the Speaker 
ho aroſe; and profeſſed himſelf convinced and ſatisfied on that 
Part of the ſubjeQ, by the ſtatements of Mr. B. —aqd among the 
advantages reſulting from a juſt rediprocity of tlie raw material, 
Mr. Bi aſſerted'thac in the article of Bogliſh wool, Ireland would 
| benefit one-third in the value by: merely returning this article, af- 
ter being ſpun, into the Britiſh market, without following the ma- 
oufafture further in its progreſss. 1 W ee 
Mx. Dawson, ſaid, that he had all along oppoſed the meaſure 
of Union in its principle, and the motive of his oppoſition food 
unchanged. The noble Lord ſaid, when the terms were known, 
the” Houſe and the country would fall in love with the meaſure; 
but if there was one plan more monſtrous than another, it — 
2 25 ſe £5, _ Ipeciic 
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ſpeciſc plan propeſed by the noble Lord. After the very trifling - 
majority which the noble Lord had been able to procure—after 
the great and teſprctable minority with which he was oppoſed, - 
he had hoped that the noble Lord inftead of profecatiog, 
would have expreſſed his relinquiſhniegt of the meafaje;- but he 
was ſorry to ſay, that 'a confidential Lau Officer of the Crown + 
had given that Hovfe and the country to underſtand what they had 
to expect from the Miniſter ; be had avowed that the medſure was 
to de carried even by 'a majority of one; but he expreſſed” 
his confidence, that the Miniſter would not get the country gen- 
tlemen of Ireland to go along with him in ſuch a procedure. Ia 
the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, when an unbiafſed majority had 
thrown the meaſure of Union out of that Hauſe, the noble Lord 
ſaid, that he muſt be. frantic if he attempted to preſs it; yet, al- 
though the oppoſers of the meaſure had been augmented from 111 
to 118, ſtill the Miniſter perſiſted. Could it then be conſidercd 
2 language too ſtrong, if he were to tell the noble Lord 
that he was not merely frantic, but ſtark ſtaring mad! The Com- 
mons of Ireland were againft the meaſure a cry of no! J—cer-" 
tainly the Houſe was numerically for it; but he contended that 
the property and unbiaſſed ſenſe of the Commons of Ireland was 
adverſe to the meaſure the country was ad verſe to i the mercan- 
cantile intereſt againſt it. f another cry of no] be did not wiſh to 
miſtate, but there bad, in the courſe of that ſitting, been a-peti- 
tion re on the part of the merchants, &c. of Dublin againſt 
an Union, and he was well informed that there was a fimilar ons 
from the prineipal traders of Cork, on its way, or by that time re- 
2 546 Mr. Da w ſon then took a ſlight view of the Nb” 
particularly that part affecting the Iriſh peerage, and concluded by 
voting for Mr, Arneſley's vie che el e , 
Mr. W. Sur nu, ſaid, that when the hon. gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt, had indulged in offenſive alluſtons to thoſe who ſupported the 
queſtion of Union, he had uttered that which he would not ven- 
tare to apply individually ;- but ſuch a mode of oppoſition to the 
queſtion before the Houſe was perfectly appropriate annd'confifts: 
ent in the plenipotentiary of the county of Armagh; hut in alla 
ſtons of the kind, he felt, there was nothing worthy a man of 
ſenſe. The hon. gentleman had expreſſed himſelf extremely anxious 
about the Irith peerage: he too might be allowed ſome credit for 
_ a ſimilar and equally fincere anxiety,” but his fentiments on that 
ſubje& were of a very different nature. The regulations reſpe&- 
ing the peerage were mere anomalies, which would by no means 
alter the eſferee of their privileges, nor leſſen their dignity, but 
muſt materially conduce to the benefit of this country. The hon. 
gentleman while he dwelt on ideal indignity, did not ſuffer bimfelf 
at alł to confider the pofitive advantages which his country, of 
which he profeſſed to be ſo ardent an advocate, would derive from 
the regulation but if the hon. gentleman did not know, or: 
did not chuſe to acknowledge thoſe' advantages, he, was not 
inſenſible to them, nor ignorant that by the regulations 1 


R 
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the hon. gentleman complained of, a great vumber of the Iriſh 
peerage Who could. not be admitted to a. Legiſlative influence in 


the Imperial Houſe of Lords, would have an opportunity of con- 


ſtituting a very great portion of the Commons, and thus of ſtrength- 
ening and maintaining the intereſts of Ireland ia the United Par- 
liament, With reſpect to zhe other points of; regulation affecting, 
the Peers of Ireland, that awguſt body had coolented to facrifices | 
which would ever be mentioned to their. honour—ever remembered 


_ with;graticude —and, inaſmuch as they had proved themſelyes ſu- 


perior to perſonal feeling or vanity, when put in competition With 
the public good. would communicate a luſtre to their characters 
and names far beyond the power of title or of privilege; to beſtow ; ; 
and, if the Commons were equally. inclined to forego. perſonal, 
conſiderations for the general welfare and proſperity of the 
country, this Houſe „ a different aſpect; invective 
would not be ſubſtituted for argument; paſſion would give way to; 
that calm and dignified conſideration which the man of unbiaſſed 
mind ang-patrioz feeling would ever give to a public queſtion; and 
whether the meaſure; propoſed were of an, lojurious or beneficial, 
tendency, would be equally. an argument for. coolly entering into 


its merits, with that man who felt he had; no; other. parliamentary 


intereſt than the good of his counting. 
That as the queſtion; before the Chair, could properly be, 


debated only on the principle of the meaſure, and as every thing 


that could be ſaid to the principle had, already been offered, 


to the Houſe, he would, be obliged to give a ſilent vote, or 


2 


ceyer to be refuted, and for ever to be urged? Gentlemen knew 


repeat arguments. which, he had uſed before, or which had been 
advanced by genilemen with whom he had the honor to act. He, 
declared on his honor, that the ſentiments which he had expreſſed 
on a former occaſion, had undergone no other alteration, except a; 
further / and ſtronger confirmation; except in a more ſettled and 
encreaſed conviction of the neceſſity of the meaſure, and the cer- 
tainty of, great and many benefits reſulting to this country, while, 
the ſtrength and reſources of the empire. would beaugmented, and 
placed on a ſolid and permanent baſis. He hoped he would not 
appear preſumptuous; he was ſure that his own mind and inten- 
tions would acquit him from the charge; but truly there did not 
appear to proceed from the other fide of the. Houſe a ſingle argu- 
ment that ought to have any influence on the queſtion, but that of 
encreaſing in that Houſe the conviction of its neceſſity and its, po- 
liey ; and it was fair to ſay, that of this the ſilence of his fide of 
the Houſe was a proof, for if the Anti-Unioniſts had offered argu- 


ments, they muſt neceſſarily have furniſhed matter for reply. On 


the contrary, res which had been repeatedly controverted, 
0 » 29 - 2 8 L Ho =; BL z, 

were, again preſſed forward with not the fainteſt colouring of no- 

velty,. while. the weakeſt arguments offered on his fide of the 

Houſe ſtgod unrefuted. What were all the arguments advanced by 

gentlemen oppoſite to him, but changes rung, that the meaſure of, 

an Union would {ubvert the conſtitution? Was that argument for 
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very well chat; it was a poſition fubverſive of ths beſt ef principles of 
fe 


the Conſtitution ; that it was eternizing abnſes and defects; that 
it was ſtifling the corrective principle, that principle which had fo 
long uphetd in purity, and vigour, and happineſs, the Britiſh con- 
ftitution; in a word, that it was a poſition which would take from 
the Sovereign his Scottiſh crown; nay, the Britiſh crown ;'and | 
ſhut out for ever this country from all politic al improvement. 

Government was charged with having appealed to the phyſical 
force of the people but it was not the fat—government appealed | 
to the property and to the reſpedtability of the country. No! it 
was thoſe who make the charge that incur its application and its 

vilt—it was the Anti-Unioniſts who had appealed to the phyſical | 
og of the country, in the encouragement of mobs, and the pro- 
motion cf aggregate meetings, Gentlemen contended for the 
efficacy and the virtues of the preſent ſyſtem of connexion—but . 
what was it? One empire with two Legiflatures and two So- 
vereignties; one contending for ſuperiority—agitated by rivalry, and 
confeſſing and acting upon a diſtinction of intereſts! How did the 
matter ſtand ? Either the two countries were independent or they 
were not, If independent, what became of the integrity of the 
empire, which the Anti- Unioniſts profeſſed themſelves ready to 
maintain, and if they were not independent, what became of thoſe 
objections to an Union, founded on national pride and ideal inde- 
pore But it was degrading to the underſtanding of men of 
enſe and information to ſay that our Legiſlature being one and the 
ſame with thet of Great Britain, could either affect our national 
dignity otherwiſe than by placing it on a great and honourable 
foundation, or ſubvert our Conſtitution, otherwiſe than by giving 
to it purity, ſtrength, and ſtability.— Was there, ſaid he a man 
at the other fide of the Houfe, who would not feel the ſtrongeſt. 
ſenſe of indignation if a principle of ſeparation were to be imputed 
to him? Was there a -man who heard him that would not lay 
down his life to maintain the integrity of the empire? He felt af- 
ſured there was not. How then, he aſked, did an oppoſition to 
this meaſure accord with ſuch feelings and profeſſions or cer- 
tainly, if the two countries were to form one emyire in the moſt 
effectual and ſtable manner, an Union of Legiſlatures muſt incon- 
trovertably de allowed a defideratum. 

With reſpect to the argument, that the proportion of Tiſh mem 
bers would not have due weight in the legiſlative ſcale, he begged 
leave to ſay that the aſſertion was monſtrous and abſurd, and“ in 
proof that it was ſo, he begged gentlemen would ſee t what 4 
length the argument might be carried. What a"wretched'depend: 
ance, what a miſerable ſecurity for their rights would every ſepa- 
rate county or ſhire of England have; for inſtance, that of Mi d- 
dleſex ſents about twenty members to parliament, "zi theſe, ac 
cordipg 1 Fd argument advanced from the other fide, would have 
to contend with 538 members; a poſition the mot abſurd, and 


which can only be fupporied by an argument exiſting only in the 
| preſent tate of ſeparability, and which muſt vaniſh the moment 
an 
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an Union takes place; that is the argument of diſtinct intereſts. 
Never was there ſaid Mr. S. a more wild and abſurd eſtimation of 
the freedom of the country, than to ſay that an Union would place 
Ireland in a dependent ſtate. The fact was, that Ireland would be 
no more dependent in the ſcale of the empire than by that mutual 
and relative dependance which the parts of a whole, muſt neceſſarily 
- bave on each other; no more dependant than any one of the coun. 
nes of Ireland was on the entire kingdom. It was not on a con- 
traſt of the number of members that depended the ſecurity of either 
country, but on an identification of their intereſts, an identification 
which an Union would effect. It was aſked what grand benefit 
would refult from an Union? Although ſeveral might be detailed 
be v ould content himſelf with mentioning the moſt obvious and 
fund mental one, that of its being an indiſſoluble ſtrengthening of 
the connexion between the two countries. It might be anſwered 
that they were already ſtrengthened by an Union of Crowns; true, 
they were ſo, but an Union of Legiſlatures would ſtrengthen them 
ili more, and therefore that which would encreaſe an admitted 
good; that which would ſtregthen a cheriſhed and approved prin- 
ciple, had certainly every argument in its favour, none againſt it, 
After ſomefurther argumentative matter, Mr. Smith concluded 
by voting againſt the motion. 5 : | 
Mr. Ecan—At this late hour of the night; morning I mean, I 
molt take the liberty of delivering my ſentiments on this queſtion. 
Enervated as I am, and as you Mr. Annefly, cannot but perceive, I can 
only congratulate myſelf and the Houſe that in the courſe of my 
life 1 never wrote a pamphlet on any ſubject; and I do therefore 
congratulate the Houſe that they ſhall neither have the blade bone 
nor the haſh of any pamphlet of mine ſerved up. But, Sir, you 
are not to have all my congratulations, I muſt keep a certain por- 
tion for myſelf; and I felicitate myſelf that if I have an enemy in 
this Houſe, who conſiders me as his, though he ſhould exclaim in 
tze bitterneſs of his heart, O! that mine enemy had written a 
bcok!” he can only wiſh it. he cannot ſay I did it. He cannot get 
up and charge me with having, in the 32d page of my pamphlet, 
made an aſſertion, which in the 111th page of the ſame work, I ex- 
preſsly contradicted. | 3 * 
Three gentlemen have ſtarted this night from the loſing poſt 
- againſt the honourable gentleman who has ſo ſeldom an opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking. They have attempted to ery him down, and the 
only way they had to do that, puts me in mind of the manner in 
which a Scotchman once undettook to cry down Homer; he ſaid he 
would get ſome poor ſcholar like Mc. Pherſon to tranſlate him, 
The noble Lord who firſt got up to anſwer that. honourable gen- 
tleman, firſt claims my attention. The noble Lord has been pleaſed 
to ſay on a former occaſion; if it did not come from the noble Lord 
it certainly came from that fide. of the Houſe, that there was not a 
en in this land who was not a direct rebel, or a man of equivocal 
' loyalty that did not ſupport the meaſure of an Union. Let me tell 
you, the men I take to be rebels, and with whom I don't aſſociate 


ſhall 
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No, Sir, {1,can lay my finger on him; A man whoſe 7 5 and jt- 
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to clear my underſtanding, to write 31, or 32 pages of 4 pamphle 
or ſpeech, or ſpeech and pamplet oteaſionally, as it may, qr my 


E tpoſe. and give a good ſolid anſwer to any queſtion, Probably I. 
have heen too long ſpeaking. I know ſome gentlemen on the ot 


ſide of the Houſe conceive ſo; but 888 I am on my legs, as l _ | 
5 | : te 
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tend to ſome degree of propbetic ſpirit, and as I did pay great at- 
tention to every word that fell from the hon. gentleman under me 
(the Speaker), and convinced as I am that the noble Lord will car- 


ry the Union by hook or by crook, as we lawyers ſay; and as this 
is probably the laſt time I may ever pea in this Houſe on the ſub- 


je, I am determined to take my diſtributive ſhare of the time that 
is yet left to us. Let the gertlemen on the other fide take a nap if 
they do not wiſh to hear my laſt nonſenſe. If they were to conti- 
nue the debate, and you Mr. Annefley were to fit in that chair until 
the day of judgment, and were to look as well on that day as you 
do now, I would deliver my ſentiments. , But as probably you would 
rather leave the chair, and may not be altogether as indifferent on 
this head as 1 am, and as you may not wiſh to be ſtuck up there 
until dooms-day, I ſhall vote for your quitting the chair, and when 
ou do, I moſt earneſtly hope that it is the laſt time any man may 
be put into it for the ſame purpoſe, Mr. Anneſley, I have read 
books, and, I am afraid, of the worſt character. I have read Locke 
on Civil Government; a bad man that ſupported by his writings the 
rinciples of the revolution in 1688; and another writer, I fr et 
bis name, who wrote at the period of the revolution, the principles 
of which are nolv-a-days conſidered ſo exploded and blafphemous ; ' 
and what does he ſay, Mr. Anneſley? — Why, Sir, it is this, that if a 
wan wants to write down a good character, it is only neceſſary to 
call him bad names, for it is the nature of man to reliſh ſuch at- 
' tacks, and he is ſure to have the multitude at his fide, It puts me 
in mind. of the bad company I have got into, I think it was a faction 
they called it, Is not the honour of private life, the moſt unble- 
miſhed virtses of public life, the moſt venerated character to become 
a ſhield againſt the attacks of ge fanatics? Shall we be told, 
that no man has a right to hold out the ſhield of his private charac- 
ter againſt the deadly weapon? Shall a creature of yeſterday—ſhall 
we be told by a man whoſe family was not known, when that man 
| was rocking in the cradle of honour—ſhall he aſſame to himſelf an | 
N authority which he diſgraces. (Order! Order!) © ö F 
Mr. AnntsLEY requeſted Mr. Egan to ſpeak to the queſtion. 
Mr. Ecan—1 thought, Mr. Anneſley, they bad left you ſo fixed. 
| that it was impoſlible for you to rife to call me to order. (Chair: 
Chair!) 1 do not think I am out of order. The queſtion before 
the Houſe is, that you leave the chair; and if 1 am ſpeaking to the 
queſtion, muſt it be only by rote like a parrot, and muſt my whole 
argument be redaced to“ Sir, you are to leave the Chair. Sir, you 
are to leave the Chair—Sir, you are to leave the Clair? No, Sir,! 
am endeavodring to aſſign my reaſons why you ſhould leave that 
Chair, What is the accuſation made againſt this Houſe? That ic 
is a baſe, rebellious, and corrupt, Parliament, and ought to be abo- 
hed, and in the abolition of our Parliament ought to ſubſtitute an 
nion. What elſe has been aſſerted ?—that hiſtory proves for fix 
hundred years paſt, that we have been a deſpicable nation, and 
that every ſucceffire government hay been obliged to govern vs with 
Ht bes wes „ „„ ads 1 ob 
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the country would extinguiſh itſelt. „ 
Flop, when a right hon. gentleman expoſed 


aſſertions were ever realized. And as I knew that noble Lord to 
be a man of ſenſe, and as I know the men ho made this gbſeryay 
tion now is not of a mind to think long enough to be certain of the 


| war, and having obſerved upon them at conſiderable length, Wd, 


1 2, Mr. Buxrowss, 
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Mr. Bux WES. —I ſhould feel myſelf unworthy of a ſeat in this 
Houſe if 1 apologized, even at this Tate hour, and to this exhauſted 
sflembly, for ſpeaking with the utmoſt freedom upon this vital queſ- 
tion. The approach of diſſolution is a ſeaſon peculiatly fit for truth 


and ſeriouſneſs, and if miſchief ſhall ariſe from a free diſcloſure to 


public view of the circumftances in which we ſtand, they alone are 

nſwerable; who by ſeiting this queſtion afloat, have torn the veil 
from objects which cannot bear, and ought not to be ſubmitted to 

public ſcrutiny, / I own this meafure has not taken me by ſurpriſe. 
| 1 * long anticipated it in the preparatory ſteps of your govern- 
ment, and | bave many friends who may recollect that 1 told them 
many years hence, that the ſolemu engagement by which the mem- 
bers of the Whig Clob (an ioftitution, to which I lad not the ho- 
nour to belong) pledged themſelves againſt an Union, was of more 


real value than all the other comparatively trifling objects, about 


| Which they were occupied. The advocates for an Union muſt ad- 
mit two propoſitions: that an independent domeſtic legiſlature is, 


generally ſpeaking, a good, and that our independent conſtitution” 
Ke worked well. I do not exaggerate when I ſay, that Ireland has 
more improved ſince 1782, than any nation that ever exiſted, with- 


in ſo ſhort a period. Sir, if we were not eye-witneſles of our own 


advancement, it would ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment. To any man 


ho could put Ireland, as in 1782, in juxta-poſition with Ireland in 
her preſent ftate, as co population, wealth, agriculture, and com- 
merce, the difference would appear ſo aſtoniſhing as to be ſcarcely 
aſcribable to natural cauſes and natural means. I am, therefore, 
well founded in'faying, that the evils flowing from our Indepen- 
dence muſt be weighty and manifeſt indeed, to juſtify a ſurrender 
of our Conſtitution, To thoſe who (ay that it does not ſubvert our 
Conftitution, becauſe we will ſtill have our Repreſentatives in the 
United Parliament, I ſhall only anſwer, that upon the ſame grounds 


of reaſoning, if we were to ſend deputies to the United Aſſembly of 


France, that Aſſembly ſo intermixed might be called our Repre- 
ſentatives, and we ſhould juſt as much become thereby ſovereigns 


- 


of France, as we ſhall become (as a right hon 1 told 
o any man who: 


us) ſharers of the ſovereignty of England. | 
agrees with me in deeming it eflential to our conſticutional liberties, 


to be legiſlated for and taxed, by thoſe deputies alone who are choſen 


by Iriſhmen, and that reſidence in Ireland is alſo ao eſſential qua- 


lity of our Conſtitution, it is unneceſſary. to prove this to be an eſ- 


ſential change. No man can doubt that this act virtually and in 
aug) has ſaid that all our poſitions on this ſide of the Houſe ate 
unfounded, and all his own ſelf-evident ; and therefore I preſume it 


in the two nations; 
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pointed, nor can I conceive. As long as the Crown, the ſource-of 


active power, are united in one family, reſident in Great Britain, 
and as long as the ſame king continues an integral part of each le- 


giſlature, teparation appears to me to be. impoſible; the conſolida- 
tion of the prerogatives of the two Crowns forms an anchor to th 


Conſtitution of ſuch immoveable weight, as to be proof againſt-all 
the ſtorms and ſurges of democracy, In the ſame manner that the 
roval negative protects the prerogative, does the union of the cron 
preſerve the connex1on of the countries; this at leaſt is undeniable; 
it cannot be dreaded that the countries will be ſeparated by any le- 
gillative act; the King of Great Britain never can be ſuppoſed to 
concur in ſuch act. It appears to me that the ſame ingenuity 
which infers ſuch imbecility of connexion from independent legiſla, 
tures, could, with equal eaſe, and equal ſtrength, prove chat the ſe- 
parate eſtates of Parliament are inconſiſtent with the ſecurity of the 
prerogative, and that, to preſerve the executive, you mult inveſt ic 
with the whole legiſlative power. 
* The danger then to connexion from independence muſt be ex- 
trinſic and operate from without. Will the People of Ireland be 


| better affected to a Parliament in Weſtminſter than to a Parliament 


in Dublin? Will they. prize the Conſtitution more after they have 
been compelled to ſacrifice their liberties to it, than while they were 
ſuffered to think that they might be connected with Great Britain 
without being enſlaved? as far as it depends upon the feelings of 
Iriſhmen, and abſtracted from the operations of military deſpotiſm 

which cannot laſt, in iny opinion the principle of connexion will . 
periſh with our independence. It has been ſaid that Parliamentary 
debates excite ſedition—perhaps they may at times be intemperate; 
and I know of nothing human that is perfect. But I contend that 


_ conſiderable advantages ariſe even out of the abuſes of our Parlia- 


mentary inſtitution, Even, in the moſt deſpotic governments the 
exterior forms and ſymbols of authority are neceſſary to create re- 
ſpect, and attach the feelings and prejulices of the vulgar to the 
power to which they are bound to ſubmit.' He knows not the na: 
ture of our Conſtitution! —he knows not human nature, who can; 
not ſee much benefit reſulting from that chair, from the very robes 
6/j; 44342044 ' i'm 4 . 1 110 4 + » © a8 

in which our venerable Preſident is clad, from the ſplendid: dom 


under which we deliberate, from the very buſtle and tumalt of this 


aſſembly, and even from thoſe conflicts which in certain reſpects we 


may have occaſion to lament. You cannot baniſh the political ſen- 


timent from the human mind, and if it has not a domeſtic and con- 
ſtitutional want, it will be the more hold, viſionary, and enterpriz- 
ing. Therefore it is, that I always capceived that an oppoſition, 
though it verged to faction, was extremely deſirable in our Coaſti- 


tution; and if 1 were to attempt to connect our late popu r.excelles. 


with the proceedings of this Houſe, I would ſay that they, were 


more promoted by our acquieſcence thap by or oppoſiuive. to the 


meaſures of government, and if our debates had been, mare frequent 
and more impaſſioned, Jacobiniſm would have been leſs prevalent 
without theſe doors. Hut I cannot avoid obſerving how,uareaſon- 
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able it si to contraft our independence with Britiſh connexion, at 


the very moment that the latter probably owes its exiſtence to the 


former. The noble Lord has ſaid that the ſuppreſſion of the re- 
bellion is to be aſeribed chiefly to the vigor of government! but I 
fay that the vigor of government would not have availed, if it 


had not been ſtrengthened by an internal legiſlature, and that both 


united would have failed, but for the yeomanry of Ireland fight- 
ig under the obligation of a ſolemn 3 | 

tution of Irejand, and feeling that they were ſtruggling for their 
own liberties, and the rights of their poſterity— ia go conteſt al- 
| Ht the whole property of Ireland was anti-revoſutionary ; but if 


t was conceived that we ſtruggled againſt ore revolutionary party, 
but to promote the long projected Union of another not leſs odious! 


The conduct of the yeomanry and the iſſue of that conflict might 
have been widely differevt, 1 VVV 
My learned friend's ſecopd aſſumpijon, namely, that identity of 
intereſt and feeling, will neceſſarily follow parliamentary Union, 


is totally unproved, and even leſs tenable than the former. Can 


be conceive, that a Legiſſative Union between England and France, 
leaving a vaſt preponderance of power with the latter country, 
would identify the intereſts and feelings of hoth? Could he even 
| hope that the antient hoſtjjities between thoſe countries would gra- 
dually ſubſide, under ſuch an arangement? I do not ſay that the 
caſe is the ſame, but it is illuſtrative. Two diftin countries can- 
not Incorporate with any ſafety to the inferior, unleſs an identity 
_ of 1 

The Unioniſts ſeek that as an effect, which is neceſſary to their 
meaſure as a pre-exiſting cauſe. They cannot deny that the 
Britiſh portion of the legiſlature will be abſolute ; but they con- 


tend that the new relation of identity of N wil ſecure 


vs againſt an abuſe of power If they will prove it to me 
that there is ſuch a pre diſpoſition in the two countries; if they 


ſatisfy me that Ireland will ſtand towards en like Vorkſhire 
1 


or Cornwall or any other Engliſh county, I ſhall acknowledge my 
error and embrace their project; but I cannot forget hiſtory, and 
overlook the natural courſe of human affairs out of compliment to 
their ſpeculations, My honourable friend is quite indignant that 

we at this fide of the Houſe ſhould dwell upon the paſt oppreſ- 


fions of Great Britain, which cven the Miniſter acknowledges, - 


and condemns. I anſwer, that however goading- the detail of 
Britiſh oppreſſion may be, it is rendered neceſſary by the attempt 
to reduce us again to the ſtate under which we languiſhed for cen- 
turies. For centuries we were conſidered as a diſtin people and 
treated” as an abject province, inſulted, impoveriſhed and degraded 
by Britiſh ſegitlation. In 1782, we threw off the yoke, 1775 18 
years made advances unparalleled in the hiſtory of any other coun. 
try; yet we are now called upon to lay down the conſtitution un- 
der which we flouriſhed, and ſubmit to that ſupremacy by which 
we were ſcourged—and to induce us to conimit this folly, we are 


told that the ancient feelings of Great Britain will at once yy 


th to. maintain the Conſti- 


and of feeling, ſhall have preceded the incorporation. 
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and that we will be preciſe! in the ſituation of an Engliſh,county, 
Sit, 1 would as ſoon believe that my Honoùrable friend 


* 


we. | cond with” 
his breath cool the earth heated by the collected rays of a long 
ſummer's fun, -which'evaporate as lowly "as. they accumulate, 2 1 


r 


F 
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that the prejod ice of "centuries would give way to the mere influ- 
ener of 'a names Why is Yorkſhire ſafe and free with büt two 


votes in the Britimm Partiament® Why is Mancheſter ſafe withoud 
any! Becauſe there is no contfaſted Intereſt or contraſted fetling 


between theſe places and Britain At large, and if there was a com- 


perition between Yorkfife and another Bngliſh county, the re- 


ſidue of Great Brifath would form At impaftlal umpire between 


them. But ban any man deny that rival feelings exiſt and that 
rival queſtiobs may ſpring üp between Gfent Britain and Ireland 


Can-any man doube but that an Engliſhman will look at Ireland, 


they ſhoeld be comman 


and an Iriſhman e e a diſtinct country, even though 
ed by an ' at of Parliament to confider / 


the two iſlands æs öne and the fame.” I ſay that Ireland with its 


hündted inter mixed members, can have leſs chance againſt Britiſn 


LY 


prejudice than even 'under its conſtitution Before” 1782, and the 
clftis of any ſingle county of England muſt for ever prevail 


agaiiift Ireland, becauſe, the reſidue of England will in future, a: 


F 


in paſt time lean a 2inſt'vs, and we never will be con ſidered and 
treated as Engliſſimen. To compare Ireland with'Yorkſhire, is to 


confound things widely different —if, indeed, England were ſur- 


: 
83 


rounded by ten or 4 dozen ſuch iſlands as Ireland, and if the te. 
preſentatives of all theſe inferior iflands united, ſhould exceed the 


repreſentatives of England as much as the repreſentatives of Eng- 
land exceed any one of them, then a fituation analogous to the 
counties of England would ariſe, and the influence of England 


might be overborne dy combinations. But it aſtoniſhes me, that 


gentlemen do not fee? that the very idea of terms and conditions 
neceſſarily implies future, as well as paſt diſtinctneſs, and amounts 
to an admiſſion that or i members merged in the Britiſh parlia- 


ment, ate totally inadequate to ſecure juſtice for Ireland hen to - 


the conſiderations I have- ſtated, 1 take into account the hoſtile 
feelings generated by this foul attempt by bribery, by treaſon 


and by force, to plunder a nation of its liberties in the hour of its 


o not heſitate to pronontice,” that every ſentiment of 
affection for Great Britain will periſh, if this meaſure ſhall paſs, 


and that inſtead of uniting the nations, it will be the commence- 


ment for an era of unextinguiſhable znimoſity. 


| The ſurrender of our conſtitution is ed ot another ground, 
if -poſfible more ſtrong than any 1 have 


ated—namely, our reli- 


ious'difſentions; I admit the exiſtence of this toi), and I pant for 


its removal but before I embrace ſo deſperate a remedy, 1 deſire 


to be inſtructed how, and by what proceſs jt will operate? In pro- 


duting the effort aſcribed to it, It is not reaſonable that upon 
the mere word of the Miniſter, 1 ſhould apply this deadly medicine 


to a diſeaſe, which for many years has been abating, and which, I 


ſaſpect, has been kept lingering amongſt us for the ſeke of the re- 
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ieee da none 505 at wisyosng 5d Hig 2% kad ben 
edy. It is a moral malady and wut be removed by moral 
means. Will an Union extract the poiſon: from thoſe tenets which 
inflame religious bigotry,?—Or will it d ffuſe, charity and toleration 
through the land ? Will it alter an iota, in any man's creed, or in 
bis practice? Will it quepcb Catholic ambition, or allay the, ſpi- 
rit of Proteſtant monopoly? The Miniſter anſwers thoſe enquiries. 
by Aimetephyſical quihble; ſays he, the Catholic out- number ing 
the Proteſtant, feels his claim to politicalæquality, founded in ma- 
nifeſt juſtige, and preſſes forward for its attainmem. The Projeſt- - 
ant, from his inferiority, dreads that equality woeld lead to aſcenr 
dancy, and therefore oppoſes Catholic claims,, Bat paſs an Union 
an inſtantly as it were the effect of magic, e will. be ne peggle. 


Ih proteſtant therefore, in the Empire will, out- number the Ca- 


tholie, and conſequently Catholic Kmagcipätion can he withheld 


without injuſtice. or conreded without danger, Now 1 appeal io 


common ſenſe of any. plain man, will, the feelings of the Iriſh, Ca- 
thoſit arquieſee in this ſophiſtry? Will he feel bis proportion or 
bis natural claims. varigd any more by. a conſigeration of the Pro- 
teſtants in Epgland, than of, the Catholics in, Spain? Will be not 
Rl feel Ireland to be his country, and if his relative number gives 
him any title to a participation of political power, which the axgu- 


power of, his country, is trausferred: to N for the very purpoſe 
2 


of. extinguiſbiog his hopes for ever? Hen ca | x 
owes the repeal of every political reſtraint, but one, to an Iriſh par- 


may be held or exerciſed by any deſcription of us, will dep 
it 


to which no claſs of Iriſhmen will voluntarily ſubmit. 5 
r 


merely for the purpofe of giving 


The noble Lord faid that the mea 
bellious and dffloyal- would a meafare which was to lay At 


aid Mr. Ponfonby, is a meafure, Which, by 


no right to them wit 


aire. 
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Mr. G. Pon ny Tall that the yolte Tor "(CMkicoglh When 
this meafure of Union was feptbbated 26 u. mezſüfc of finaitee, AM 
to the Britiſh Miniſter à domtntoh 
over the Triſh Houſe, had triumphantly ſaſd, that inſtead of eberbaf. 
in Ig, it would leflbn the contribution. of freland; yet this night fie 
noble Lord was pleaſed to fay that ſuch Was the ſtate of the countte 


That it could not go on without Union, or paying a contribution t 
England? Cod, chen, the ndble Lord ſay, chat it was ti6t a men- 
Tore af finance? The noble Lord profeſfed that an Union won 


tonſ6lidate the 2 of tire empire, but hat, ſaid Mr. Pon fuffby, 
ran conſolidate the firength and encreiſe the feſources of à edun- 
try'? Not mere Acts df Pafliament, but the affections of dhe people. 
fire was oppofed "iy every man 

t concitate the fe 

reft 
the queſtion of their emancipation, de calculatei to pleaſe the Or 
tholics ? —Certainly not. Were the Proteſtants attached to it . 


who was a rebel; tlren it was clear it could 


: Lies petitions which covered che table furniſhed Tyffictent proof of 


the contrary ; and as to the Preſbyterian part of the coribunity, 
a meaſare which wert to deſtroy the democratic part of the Chhſti- 


tution, which diminffhed the Reprefentativebody two-thirds, could 


mot be hoped to receive their ſupport or approbation. Here, then, 
| F by irtitating all cafes Uf 
the public, was to 'confolidite the Kttngth and encreaſe the ve. 


| Tources bf the country. Tue noble Lord ſpeakz of adVamsges td 
pe acceded to this country in conſequenre fu οẽ˖jꝗG 
 Faid Mr. Ponſonby, theſe ad vatitages have been prothiled toby be- 


Umowy, $i, 


fore this Union 3 of: but, Tays the hole Lord, You have 
out yet contribute let the noble Lord pro 

poſe his rate of contribution 4nd we will -apyee to it. (A cry of | 
rear! hear! froth the Oppolition fide bf YheHboſe,) But, Sir, we 
will not ſurrender our tefident Parliament to the noble Lord. We 
will not transfer to anvther Gountry tHe truſt repoſetl in us by che 
Itiſh People. Much has been fad, Sir, from the otfrer Rite of the 


_Houfe, of Catholic tlaims, and the fentiments of that body with 
' reſpeft ro the Udion; but whe, Mr. Anneffey, Have fet tip theſe 


3 as the proties bf the Cathbtics? Has ont petition cvine 


From that body, praying this Houſe to deftroy itfelf? No, Sir; oh 
| the contrary, the Cathotics of Treland aré àgainft the meaſufe I 


ery of nv! no! from the oppoſite ide bf the Hooe)==antl { am 
confident} added Mr. Ponfonby, that the Carhofics of frefand would 
be fatished n6ver to tome before this Honfe wirh a claim, rather 
than aſfent to this meaſure, Which „buld leave this country à pro- 


Vince, ruled by a Ne er Potrfonby cbneldded 
| of ny a he oppO 


ed the meafure as deſtructive of ptivlic 
r ET ne RT nn 
MI. P. Hot cuts os defended the treafiire of Univh, and det 
ared che" fentiments of the” Catboflos to Be favourable to that 
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Sir Bor Roenz.— Mr. Speaker, I wiſh for your indulgence 
and that of the Houſe, while I explain as briefly. 3s I cap, my mo- 
tives for voting upon this important queſtion. In the firſt place, 
am ſorry to have it o ſay, that the late rebgjlion broke out in this 
country with marks of atrocity unequalled perhaps in the hiſtpry of 
mankind. The Jacobin traitors at the bead of it, held out the lives 

and properties of the beſt people jn this kingdom, as inducements 

to the lower orders jo engage in the rebeilion ; and if I have not 
been ill. informed, nine-teoths of the people in this country were 
concerneg 19 it. In this ſituation, Sir, I think it neceſſary for the 
ſalvation of the country, that ſome ſtep ſhould be taken to recon - 
ile the people to the government. I bave often ſtated in this 


g Houſe that we could not go on as we are, and that ihe ſame kind 


of government v Hp we lived under for a cgntury paſt, could not 
go. for us in the preſent ſituation wg are in, It is true, Sir, that a 
reſpectable gentleman, not now. in his place, did in the latter end 
of thelaſt Parliament, I think it was on the night the North of Ire- 
land was declared to he in a flate of rehelliov, he aid propoſe 
Parliamentary Reform ang Catholic Emancipation as the Panacea 
to cure us o all our evils; | was one of thoſe who thought the re- 
medy worſe than the diſeaſe, and the true friends of the people in 
Parliament rejected it with ſcorn. From the time that Lord Weſt. 
moreland came here as Chief Govergor, one continued ſyſtem of 
abuſe of Parhament was carried on by the gentlemen alluded to; 
and as Parliament was held up in an odious light to the people, it 
had the effect of bringing forward the rebellion immediately. This 
. buſineſs ſucceeded as the managers of it expected to 
wit—the diſuniting all orders of the people ſo much, that bis Ma- 
jeſty's troops jn every part of the kingdom were moſtly employed 
Jo preventing the different orders of the peopie from murdering - 
ne another. This ia one of my reaſons for voting for a Legiſla- - 
live Union with the ſiſter kingdom, as the only means of ſecuring 
our lives and properties, Near two years are paſt. fince the 3 F 
lion broke out, yet there is no gentleman can live at his country 
ſeat but at the riſk of his life, and Syery ſymptom of diſorder ap- 
ears through every part of the kingdom, Every hopeſt man muſt 
look ſteadily to the precariqus fate of the Proteſtant * 
of this country; its overthrow has heen the great object! of the re- 
Illion. The i w of this country is made up of two violent 
ſects, I mean Catholics and N ; they are hoth heredita- 
ry enemies to one another, and they could agree. in no point bug 
the overthrow of the ellabliſhed church; and had they ſucceeded in 
their attempt upon it, Pefer and John would bleed one another plen- 
tifully for the chair. It appears to me, that an. Union upon fair, ha- 
gs: and equal terms with the Proteſtant kingdom of England, 
| would put the church of Ireland for ever oyt of the power of its 5 
enemy. lu the ſtate we arg now ip, it is there we muſt look for per- 
1227 {ccurity for or religion, for our lives and property. From 
he beginning I ſaw in this conteſt the pride of the few militatigg 
gaiuſt the intereſt of the mayy ; for I do rely on it, that ariag 3s | 
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the trade, manufactoty, and civilization of Great Britain, ſhould be 
the pride of every honeſt Iriſhman. In ſhort, I think, that every 
honeſt aud loyal Iriſhman ſhould glory in calling the fleet of Eng- 


land his countrymen. There it is where we ought to feel our true 


independence: The word independence has been the conftant 
theme of declamation in this country. But where are our own n 
fleets and armies to maintain it, without which it is a nullity? DO 
we ſend ouf ambaſſadors to foreign courts? No. Have we any 
thing to ſay upon the great queſtion of war or peace? No. Where, 
then, is to be found our independence? It miſt be in a firm and 
eſtabliſhed Union with our ber kingdom. There has been a great 
deal ſaid upon the ſubje& of petitions and addrefles from different 
parts of the kingdom; and it has b:en loudly declared in this Houſe 
as the voice of the people, ' Now, Sir, if what l aſſerted be a fact, 
that nine-tenths of the people have been conterned in the laſt re- 
bellion, that being the cafe, I give but very litile credit indeed to the 


ſignature of aggregate meetings, brought together by deſigning 


heople, for the purpoſe of creating diftarbances in the kingdom.— . 
For my part, | rely upon it, that the great property of this king. 
dom is in favourofan Union, and theſe ate tile people whoſe conſent. 
is abſolutely neceſſary upon this occaſion. The calm and dignified 
Pproceedinps of the Houſe of Lords, is a proof of what 1 have ſaid; 
A great part of the power and property of the nation reſide there, 
Mao oh 5 An piepen g, 2 . 
yet there is ſcarcely any difference of opinion in that Houſe. _ All 
theſe things conſidered, I vote for the Speaker's leaving the chair. 
Mr. WILLI IAU Jonson ſaid, that ſo much of perſonal charac- 
ter had entered into the preſent diſeuſſion, that he was ſure he would 
be forgiven if he took up the time of the Houſe for a few ſeconds 
in making fome ohſervations dn what had been urged on this head: 


and firſt, be ſaid, he would take notice of that indiſcrimivare cen- 


ſure which had been ſo laviſhly thrown upon the ſupporters of this 
meaſure by the gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe, He look- 
ed through the rows which he ſaw before him, he looked to the in- 
- dividuals by whom he was ſurrounded, and he ſaw nothing that 
could warrant that aſſumption of ſuperiority which had been àſſert- 
ed on this occaſion. Whether he divided human pretenſions iato 
property, talents, or virtue, he found in his eſtimation of all thoſe 
things, ſufficient to call for more modeſty and diſcretion than had 
yet been found in the gentlemen at the other fide ; for himſelf he 
trampled ander foot, with mingted contempt and indignation, the 
ſſanderous aſſertion that no man could ſupport an Union that was 
not bought by the miniſter. The man who utters this, be he whom. 
he may, he knows that what he utters is not true, or if he imagines _ 
it fora moment to be ſo, he draws on his own head the calumny, 
and gives the whiſperings of his conſcience for the conviction 
of his onderſtanding. ' Has the head of perhaps the firſt 
monied houſe in Europe, who delivered his fentiments in this 
Houſe ſome time ſince in favour of an Union with fo much wiſdom 
and dignity, has he been bribed by the miniſter? have the Chief 
Judges of the land been bought by the miniſter? have, in fine, the 
| FO | | KS. : united 


united, Peerage of the, ] ur- by ther, waiſier*; Has. 
the. Ne oro enty,. RF without: theſe., walls which, is 
noy, in fa vour of this: meaſure, been, bought by the min iſter? 
No, Sir; but 1 will tell, yon; what, has bought them—the ſtate, 
of the country and'the;ftate. of, Europe. What, has hought them. 
has, bought. me; upacquainted, with, the miniſter, the caſtle, or; 
its, follqweys, 1 took, up the, queſtion of, an, Incorporate Union; I. 
tank. it ug ip the boſom af privacy. and retirement; it was forced. 
on me by the growing.calamnties of the country, and I deliberated 
on it uninfluenced by. a ſing le. motive, other than an anxious deſire; 
ta meet the pecpliac, evils by, which we were afflicted -I gavemy 
opinion to the, public with freedom, but I truſt without arrogance; 
far this l knqw ſome individuals haye preſumed to cenſure me; but, 
I thank God, that while, I feel the approbation of my own mind, 
ſuch things. © paſs, by me as the idle wind which regard not. 
When Iſee ſuch men who have thus preſumed to cenſure. me, culti- 
vate with ai: uous-adulation.. charafters,,,who,not long ſince were 
deemed;almoſt peſtilential, Lam ſatisfied ;; I am glad that I have,” 
eſcaped their good opinion, if I poſſeſſed it, and. I feel, as it were, a. 
refuge in their enmity, if Lhave. excited, it; I turn from them to 
thoſe by whom I am ſtill countenanced and ſupported. I know num- 
bers,of men of retired habits but enquiring minds, above the ſtorms... 
of the world, but making; all, their moyements, where ſituation, and 
temper vg prog beyond temptation or deluſion, who, go the; full 
length that Ido, upon the, preſent. queſtion; 1. could mention the 
names,of; ſome. ſufhcjent.to,ſ lence: ifapy thing could ſilenge, the 
idle deg mation, to which, we. ha ve been condemned. to liften, || 
But, Sir, I proceed to 17 ſtion, before, the, Houſe: The con- 
fideration, of an lucorporate Union between; this country and, Great 
Britain, has been recommended to the conſideration of this Houſe. 
by the third and, higheſt branch, of the, Legiflature: thus recom - 
mended, it is at leaſt entitled to diſcuſſion, and I enter upon it with 
an anxious and ſolemu impreſſion of its high importance to our 
welfare as a, nation; Sir, I ſhall, not. ſtop, at the queſtion, which has. 
been made in this caſe, whether the ſettlemeni of 1782 was ſi nal or 
not ? I conſider it an idle add utterly irrelevant diſpnte, which may 
aon Wwgennity, but which can never. forward or impede.the,, 
r .an.Iocorporate Union. I will conſider the, queſtion of 
nion merely on the ground of national utility, all; other viexs of, 
It, axe, in my mind, an, idle waſte of ſpeculation, which, can never 
egahle us to form a right, judgment upon it; to judge of its utiliya. 
wg, myſt, conſider it as it relates to, or may affect thoſe . intereſts, 
which are the. great leadiog . intereſts of every community Conſti- 
tutjon, internal quiet, trage, and commerce. I put conſtitution 
firſt, as it is the parent and ſpring of all national good or evil, and. 
becauſe I am of opinion that all further inquiry uppn the ſubje&, 
will, be uſeleſs, if our condition in this reſpect be not impzoued by, 


£12 an Union, Sir, I have, been all my life, a lover, of .civil.liberty—l: 


nd ver yet ſet commerce in competition with. Conſtitution.,; I would. 


prefer.the freedom of the lauer, to all the riches, even if realized, 


0 which 
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which ever Metadria che · dreams ob avarieez, Witty Ainip ang 
on my; mind, I-tareever.confidered! the Jettlement? of 17 82, To” 
that abortive. attempt to: giverys: independence; Þ attribute much of 
the. evils; with which: we hat npen afſticted: I ſliall· examiae ĩit K 
little- in details Theretis onertiing which :confider: eſſential to li. 
berty, in-albgovernmentsolie ours ittis that therexecutive anthe- 
rity ſhould reſide within the>ſphererofilepiſtative'controu}; I mean 
that · the territory over which the:-power of eachiextends; ſhbald be 
commenſurate, If the;exeeutive of one coumty reſide im another; 
within: v hieb / the. legillature. o the firſt cam exereiſe no manner of 
conttoul, but is deprived:ok atli thoſe: leading: ſecurities which it 
ought to 'haverfor the>due adminiſttation of! irsvatFairs;' the immes 
diate: Miniſters of the Grown by hm it will be adviſedtand) di- 
| gelted, deingineceflaryratrendantswponihe perſon of the Sovereign, + 
are. diſcharged: from all effectual tre ſponſthility te the Legiflature of 
thescouatty which them thus governat their diſcretion. Bat the 
caſe wülb be ſtill / worſe df the Rxecutive Authority not only reſidꝰ 
in a- countty to which legiſlatid econttoul does not extend}: but if the 
exiſtence of that Executive Authority bottrias tothe hands in which 
it ſhall be placed, and every modification of its powers; be utterly 
and; by ex preſs proviſiom of law, beyond the/inflaence o comroul! '- 
of te Legiſlature of that country over hie h it preßdes. Now, Sir: 
ſucht1s! precifelytthe ſtate of this: knngdomy under its preſent Con- 
ſtitution. I am ſpeaking» of: ther: Conſtitution as ſettled? ia 1782. 
which, it is now contended, places us or ar perfect equality wick a 
Britith ſubj ett, a3 to conſtitutional liberty | Phe ſettlement in 1782 
leftitlie connexion of the tcountries, through'itht medium of a come” 
montExecutive; precifely:as:i4 had ibren befove ; that is, it left this 
kingdemn of: Ireland anaexedlan d- united tothe. Imperial Crowu of 2 
England, and juſtiy. and rightly» depending upon, belonging and 
unitedito the ame fever, I his proviſion placed to all perpe- 
tui the/ERecutiver Authority of:1rejand in the ſame hands which © 
ſhoulc we ld the Executive At hurſty of England. And further'to 
| ſecure anſimilar extent of power? to the. ExMecjive here, wien | 
7 ſhould: be enjoyed: by the Executive in England, wWe have enacted, 7 
„ Thatothe Kings'and Quecensot England; by undoubted right, are 
Kings and Qucens of this realam and opght tegenjoy che- ſtare, title, 
majeſty, power, pre. eminence, juriſdichiong prerogative and authel : = 
ritysofiKingscand Queens of itne- ſame;? This modetiofconnexion-: | | 


* * 


of 


ne 


by theabloiuce ſurrender of the Executive Atthbriry of this king 
dom ito the Exreutive Abbbbrity ob another country, and therebyto 

„ the Legiſl atute of that country, as ãt exiſted beſore tho ſettlemeit of: 
5 17825%ſo ar was leftruntouched: by that ſettlemient. Ihat ſewlement 
did not more than ſeeure thenhroretie independence oi our Legiſſa- 
ture, and pro uid einma great degree as (hall thew'beforel fit downs e 

for ats: prattidal ſubjechon - Lermechere} howovery obſerve, that I! 

caſt no: blame: upem che. ſe ul mund of 17824; of ithe {framers of it, 

froma the mperfe ctiomm as tui conſtirutioual⸗ liberry; which” I ſhalt + 
ſhauuto ha vetreſulted fromit. Sir they all vow, from tue 
nnn ... ol ILdelandy andi _ ta 

| ame 


. 
fame time to preſerve the connexion of the two countries througi 
the medium of a common Executive, and the operation of diſtinct 
Legiſlatutes, the impracticable attempt to ſecure connexion and pre- 
ſer ue diſtinctnaſi. For the ſake of thejzgrmer we give up all con- 
troul as to the appointment and modifftation of our own Executive 
Authority and have committed that controul and modification, 
without reſerve, to the diſcretion of a foreign Legiſlature; and for 
the ſake of the latter, we delare the utter incompetence of any pow- 
er under Heaven to legiſſate for us, except the King, Lords, and 
Commons of Ireland. Ihe conſti-utional principles endeavoured 
to. be confirmed by the ſetilement of 1782, and under the operation 
of which the two countries were therefore to be governed, were a 
common Executive preſiding over the whole, with a diſtin and 
independent Legiilatures for each ofthe two countries, and thus con- 
ſtituting two abſolute Sovereignties in one empire. The great dif- 
ficulty 1 6 in eſtabliſhing thoſe conſtitutional principles, and at the 
lame time ſecuring the permanent connexion between the two 
countries; and indeed, this difficulty is ſo great, that I have no he- 
fitation in pronouncing it be practically impoſſible; I have no he- 
ſitation in ſaying, if Ireland were as practically independent of 
Great Britain as this theory ſuppoſes, the connexion could not laſt 
a ſingle day. Such muſt a}{o have been the opinions of thoſe who 
effected the ſettlement. of 1782, for amid all, their ardour for lriſh 
Independence, they have endeavoured to ſecure the connexion by. 
previſions and regulations, which induce of neceſſity a rea} practi- 
cal ſubjection. 1 do not blame them for this; there are but two 
ways in which Ireland can ever be ſtrictly independent · Separation 
or Union. No, Sir, as every country naturally labours after inde- 
pendence, and wiil in the end ſucceed if ſhe has ſtrength and means; 
it follows, that Union is the only ſecurity we have againſt Separa- 
tion; and if | ever could be tempted to wiſh for the latter, it would 
be in deſpair of the former. The ſettlement of 1782, endeavoured 
to ſteer a middle courſe between Union and Separation, and like all 
political compromiſe, miſſed the good it ſought to obtain, and fell 
into the evil it wiſhed to avoid; it laid the ſeeds of ſeparation, in 
endeavouring to ſecure connexion; and in the purſuit of theoretic 
independence, it effected a real ſubjection. I have already ob- 
ſerved that it left it as it had been with reſpect to the dependent an- 
nexation of the Executive Auchority of this country upon the Exe- 
cutive Authority of Great Britain, and thus ſecured to a foreign 
Legiſlature a kind of property in the third eſtate of our on; giv- 
ing them a dominion over our allegiance uncontroulable by our 
Conſtitution, and enabling them to transfer it according to their 
will and pl:aſuxe. This will not be conſidered as any very ſtriking 
proof of national independence, and ſurely furniſhes to the Sepa- | 
ratiſts an unplaufible topic for national degradation. The depen- | 
dence on taxation of the Executive of this country upon the Execu- 
tive of Great Britain, was intended to ſecure the connexion between 
the two countries. It was obvious, however, that this alone would 
not be ſufficient, and that diſtin independent legiſlatures, held mw 
35 ̃ ; geifer 


gether merely by the tye of a common, th#ugh on the part of one 
country a dependent executive authority, would ſoon diſagree in 
ſuch a way as to lead neceſſarily to ſeparation. Ir was therefore 
enacted, that no bill ſhould receive the Royal Aﬀent here unlefs 
returned into this country under the Great Seal of Great Britain, 
that is, without the ſanction of the Britiſh: Cabinet, for ir cannot be 
ſuppoſed that the Lord Chancellor who has that Great Seal, would 
uſe it either without or againſt the approbation of that Cabinet. 
Here, then, in the pere of the moſt eſſential prerogative of the 
Crown of Ireland in the completion of legiſlative will, in which 


5 every thing dear to the rights and- intereſts of this country may be 


involved, we are at the policy of fix or feven individuals to us fo- 
reign, and irreſponſible, even the inaftion of this Cabinet is ſuff- 
cient to controul the joint will of our two Houſes of Parliament, 
they ſtand between us and the Throne, imperyious and irremove- 
able, and may extinguiſh our laws in all the ſilence of an inquiſitiong 
but this Cabinet is not merely irreſponſible to us, but it is irreſpon- 
ſible to the Parliament of Great Britain, Through the medium 
then of this irreſponſibility we are in fact, according to our preſent 
Conſtitution, ſubject in our legiſlative functions to the controul of 
tbe Britiſh Parliament, and we have thus provided Hy the ſetile- 
ment of 1782, for the dependence of our executive, and the con- 
troul of our legiſlative authorities, and we have placed this depeu- 
_ dence upon, and lodged this controul with the legitlature of another 

country, The conſequence therefore is, that with reſpect to the 
prerogative of the Crown and the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment of this country, our Parliament is without that efficient con- 
troul which is the pride and boaſt of the Britiſh Conſtitution. Ano- 
ther conſequence of the nature of our connexion with Great Britain, 
which this ſettlement of 1782 left preciſely asit found it, is that we 
are without any rightful participation in the extended poſſeſſions of 
the empire. Were the dominion of the Britiſh empire to reach 
over half the hahitable globe, the authority of this country is 
bounded for ever by the ſhores with which ſhe is ſurrounded. Con- 
fined to the buſineſs of taxation and mere municipal regulation, 
we are without a voice or a name in the firft theatre of the world; 
our trade to all the poſſeſſions of Great Britain is held by curteſy, 
or if you will, by treaty, inſtead of being a rightful inheritance, un- 
alienable from us or our poſterity, is enjoyed in a great degree up- 
on the terms of an implicit ſubmiſſion of our legiſlative will to the 
regulations made and to be made by the Parliament of another 
kingdom, and is liable to be loſt or impeded upon any the lighteſt 

difference which may ariſe with that legiſlature, whoſe curteſy, or 
_ whoſe faith forms our only ſecurity for its enjoy ment. Let us add 
to all thoſe things an almoſt utter and neceſſary precluſion from any 
interference in imperial concerns; no voice, I mean no effective voice. 
in the great queſtions of peace or war, alliances or treaties ; no poſ- 
ſible means of calling the individuals to account who may in thefe 
momentous particulars corruptly or improvidently fliake our dear- 
_ elt intereſts to the foundation aſcertained and provide for by the 
| ſettlement 
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datttement. of 1782. But n Bagtratdrncthinys 
five hundred .zepreſentagives in the United Legiſtature, and we 
auld have but one. huadreyd, our neoeſſary ſubyettion to the will 
and pleaſure of Eng land would gde Ian follow from this fliſpa- 


iy of repreſentatian. 


There never was an ohjection ſo apparently Ps 404 ſo nadi- 
cally falſe as this: that it ſhouid be i0ſtied! en by uothioking 
men, and hon up by cations men, doas not farprife me, but 
hat it fhould make an impreſſion upon whe uu inbing andthe wile, 
awanld indeed be matter of aſtoniſhment. , Tibis abjedtion is not 
funded upon any allegation that the number af seprefentatives 
to he ſent from this-country are not ip dveiprapertianof her po- 
-pulation and wealth, becauſe let the number of our neprefente- 
lives grounded un theſe relations be iwhat th. MAY, whey. muſt ever 
de id @ great proportion inferior in, number te che reprefents- | 
tires of Great Bwmlain. The objection therefore being founded. 
on he mere infetiority in point of number of Iriſh nepreſentati ves, 
can pever be got over but by eſtabliſning an exact equality as 110 


_ panbers inthe repreſentation of each kingdom : it follows chere- 


Foxe from this, as was leofibly obſerhed in the ie uf Commons 
of Great Britain, that there never would be a fart incorporate 
Union beiweey two countries which „ere not mathematically | 
equal in wealth, population and zerrinory; but as two countries 
ſo circumſtanced ue ver get exiſted, nor ever will exiſt in the word, 


it follows that no fair ioc orporate Union ever can or ever Wonld 


bare taken place between any two countries whatever z for af 


they are not equal in the reſpects I have mentioned, the — 
| tation muſt he unequal, and then the country whale, repreſe 


is inferior, muſt be, according to the hypotheſis, in a ſtate's fab- 


jection which would be unfair. Now Sir, it is true good ſenſe 


and reaſon, as well as logic, that whatever argument leads meoel- 
ſaily to abſurdity muſt be founded in falſhood. Bot, Sir, what 


gives riſe io this fallacy is, another poſition equally fallacious—it 


is Heid, that after an Union when any queſtion ariſes brtween the 
two countries, the Eogliſh repreſentatives will outvete the Irifh. 
This is ſtated as if it were a matter of gourfe that queſtions ſhoutd 


| ariſe between the two countries after an Union; this is very well 
_ Salcylated to impoſe upon uninformed and enthinking men, and 


therefore I do not wonder that it has deen reſorted to with ſo much 
pertinacity. Now what is the truth I After an Union all conſtitu- 
tional queſtions muſt be at an end between the two comntries for 
this fruitful ſource of diviſion will be thereby for ever anni- 
Suva, and this country may then hape to enjoy what yet ſhe has 
ve been able to do“ a madeſt ſecarity and a long repoſe:“ 
The laws by which the two countries will be governed after an 
nion, muſt he perfectly ſimilar, uoleſs in caſes where a diſſimila- 
Tisy is provided far by the articles of Union; it is obvious there- 
fore, that it js only the conſtruction of the terms of the Union 


_.ppop- which any queſtion can ariſe between the two countries; for 


it * be conteuded that whether we wal. be . by * 
AWS 
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hws with the reſt of the eliipire ih rene Ave inn 10. 
not expreſsly provided for by the artidles 5 Unie gn, can be 
confidered as firniſhing' a a queſtion. of dif pute' LIST 705 
rh: 


countries ; ir follows then thüt ir i8 only upo gar articles tb el 
that any diſpute can ariſe Which 5 25 Ca Mel A ale jon oo 


this eountry and Great Britain. Now all” ſuch _ Gus m 
neceſſity be queſtions of conſtitution merely, if 15 «in Rs 
the two coc hte admitted of ſuch an incorporate” Union, 85 "hi 
taken place between 5 and Wales, no e ev 
ariſe between them. Now, SiF the Union at preſeiit'p prop 101 
fers' from that only! in this, that 7 3 circa 1255 0 
two countries now intended to be unite uire 22 Ripulted 
| arrangements adapted to and flowing Bork 't nature thoſe Pe [© 
culiar circuniſtances: Oace thole” Arran ts are ag reed ' op 118 
nd difference ean ariſe, ſave as "to What $ tidal waere ti 
have been intended between the parties. This iT vious from, 
What took" plate with reſpect to Scotlang: there the diſliwilaritie 5 
between the two coun r es were much'more numerbùs "than in 
preſent inſtance; the laws, uſages, joriſdie ions and religi ons 25 
all different, aid required tc be ſecured by cory OT 1 — 3 
Im the courſe of almoſt a century What que ſons 1205 ever feld be, 
tween England and Scotland? Wh „Sir, they have bern 95 | 
one with reſpect to the malt- taz a6d the other with reſpect to t 4 
peerage; and the deciſion in both theſe matters is 6 at nitfez 
commoh c6nſent, to have been ſtfictij 3 At t arti le ; 
It had been his intention to take'a"rhut H wider 'the"ſu 4 
ject as it related to the Cohſtitution, add alf fe (hae nip e' ſole 
obſervatious on the ſpeech af the ö“ membe ge 6'to ia 
(Mr. Ponſonby), but the latenefs of the dür 4 ' the” K 
of the Committee induced him toi tebuble them!” nb longer at t at” 
time. 
Mr. Geste, lice habe: hae hofiou? of x ſehr! «ph, 
Houſe; I never'rrefpa d'on the thdu) eh ce 'of the' ch irs 5 'fa 
hour as the preſent; noſ would I nov, Sir, but for foms* thing 
that have been ſaid on the e 1 ar cettainly; Sir, vote 
for your lea hing the Cha, be 1 be if a majority of 1s Houſe Wal! 
agree to that motion, ad end- wilt be put to the * ion 47 701 I. 
will neher . my vote in th Hofe to a meésfüre which" won 
ſhake the ability of the Brit ſh"empire, deg Fall Irelatid; ahd re- 
duce this ue etropolis ro rüfn. It i e 2 Cd, t be = 
Cbdanitution is Ufe dive bv whät, Si, is the remedy pio po fed f 
1 ſurrende it 8 into the hands of the Bri Mink" 
. ter- I have heard the religious diſſentions of thigTountry! Wade a 
pfea for aceeding to an 2 wi Sit, it is a ſubject w chI Can, ne- 
ver hear introdsctd into this Houfe without Wel ” of peak "to * 
without rely@afce: My neg 8 7 nov what me Feder ous” 
been on'the Catholic' gad a wer ee 979 oo 0 
religious enemy, I would give en ge 1210 e 
bat 1 will ne be cönſeßt to ba e LI pode idea 


the Conſtitution of 82 is a * King, Proteſtant 5 and a 
| Proteſtant | 
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Proteſtant Houſe, of Commons, all founded on the principles'of the 
revolution. It has been my lot, Sir, to ſupport. Protgftant Aſcen- 


gancy. thrqngh all its difficuſties and embarrſſments—I will conti - 
pus to do ſo as Jong as | haye life, and my ſentiment is, that it is im- 
poſſible apy connexion between, the two countries can remain, which 

15 not founded on that principle, The. noble Lord, in a ſpeech of 
bis, early on this ſubject, did lay that much was. fq be gone for the. 
Carholics, I canoat miſtake the words, Sir, for they made a deep 

impreſſoa pn my. miad, and from the moment in which they were 
uttered, confirmed me. as, the decided;enemy of the meaſure. The 
noble Lord bas ſaid that the meaſure of Union has been oppöſed 


bel in the country, 1 moſt beg, Sir, to deny the aſs 


Svetu eh airy, 
don, and to corre the noble Lord's memory. His Lordſllip 


knows that the rebel Popiſh biſhops and prieſts, and/ithe hords of 


Popiſh ſavages and barbarians of the county of : Wexford. have not 
oppoſed the Unjon, The noble Lord knows that they bave got 
1 they have petitioned government .in favour of the meaſure, and 
their petition has been moſt graciguſly receive. 

. Noctor B Ao E, ſaid, that hie perſiſted in his opiniogig go through ; 
the conſiderations of all the propoſitions, though, until they came 
out of the mill, and it was ſeen how they might be modified by par- 


liament, it was impoſſible for any man to {ay whether he would: 
ultimately approve the maſs; but, in this his mind was now ſetiled, 


that under the exiſting circumſtances, Union, if upon good terms, 


was, deſirable as a refuge from ruin, and therefore, he muſt, wiſh.,, 


and hope that the terms ſhould come out ſuch as might be advanta- 
geous and acceptable to the nation. He never had diſguiſed the 
great faundation of his opinion, however unpolite or unpalatable!,, 
it might be; it reſted on long obſervation of the ſtate of the eoun- 
try apdjof the ſtate of Parliament ;, and particularly what happened 
in the laſt ſeſſion. e 5 Wort: 

I haye, (continued he,) ever ſince I ſat in this Hoyſe condemned 
the, ſyſtem of Parliament; I ſaid it muſt end in its extinction. 1 
did, When the rebellion broke out, though I abhorred and ſhud- 


dered at the atrocities of the rebels, think that many things were 


done in and after its ſuppreſſion, more founded in reſentment and. 
rage than in cool and found policy; but even ſuppoſing thoſe ſeve- 
rities neceſlary, I do not with to ſee them repeated; it may be ne- 
ceſſary to cut. off an arm or a leg, but I do not wiſh to ſee the 
operation; and theſe two abuſes, the corruption of Parliament, 
and the ſceves of the rebellion, have given to my mind this bias to 
%%% ot wn Sd oy .. gan os. 1 
When the preſent chief governor came over, and wiſhed to ap- 
peaſe thoſe evils... naturally approved his meaſures, and became. 


warmly attached to his perſon; bis candour, his;goodneſs, and his 


wiſdom, attached me, and no other motive. I did then think, that, 
Ugion was necefſary, and | ſaid ſo to many reſpectable perſons 
who; well remember it: when, the meaſure. actually came on I 
thaught the nation was taken unawares, and had not proper time; 
5 21 od ir 11 15 F 0 155 : ; g 1 had... 
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1 bad doubts of the competehcy of Parliament; I felt à tetyps⸗ 


rary hope that experience would teach us the abſolute neceſſizy of 
altering the ſyſtem of Parliament, and departing from the ſyſtem 


of violence, if we wiſhed to preſerve the Parliament, and 


E falſe complaiſance to a portion of my conſtituents, had 


le from tax - 
and ution which 
FN 1 
y are got will e: Is it to ſave, the people from, power? 
No ; there ; ho power which they are not willing to part with; 
even the” whole power of the parliament, and all its control to 
the executive. Is ir to ſave the people from the ſcourge?. No; they 
are ready and will re- enact all the laws of the laſt ſeſhon in the pre · 
ſent: 'aſk for a window tax, calculate it at what. you. pleaſes, let. 
produce'five times as much, we have no objeRion z,aſk for unli⸗ 
mired powers, you need not aſk for them, we would force them on 
you; do you complain of the Parliament having the power of war 
and peace? we engage never to exert it; do you complain of its 


having power to appoint a regent? we will diſclaim it; all the pro- 


pertics of a free and independent parliament we will give op, but 
| Jeave us the name: Are theſe argiiments to be addreſſed to the peo- 
ple of Ireland ? What doth.itall come to ? * Leave to. us our powe 

and individual importance, let us recur to the old colonial method 
of governing or rather grinding the,copntry, and we do not cars 
what you do,” When [I faw, and when I heard theſe, things, is it 


wonderful that I did not find myſelf much attached to an, oppoſttion 


to Union upon ſuch principles; go men have beef, more _cffeiye 
in bringing us to the :neceflity,of Union by miſtaken, and ſevere 
modes of government than theſe very gentlemen... ....... ee 
It has been ſaid, that I paſs a libet'on the Parliament ;. 1 do not 


* 


mean to do ſo, if 1 did, this ſhould not be che place; I am; not 
ambitious of being ſeit de priſon, 6? of eee 1 
bat every one muſt laugh at the encomiums paſſed on 

ment out of doors, by thoſe Who for twenty years, have been re, 
preſenting it as the great nuiſance and grievance of the, nation, an 
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be of excellence, ſe of di d | 
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ot beſtow upon it 
2 Timeo Lage; give 705 segn to pen theſe 1 they 
want the Parliz ent, not becauſe they love! i, Pat 48 A theatre for 
ture machinations and So Fine de 
But fr is fad, is the E ele arl} —87 better? I be ſehen] of 
Inflfitely, bot i if it were not, what . fe that reien g f 8 
might go tö the ie of | parhament aliogeih er. I cannot” 
Help it, ſaid "the good B , Butler, when arguing for the jimmor- 
talit of 'the {dul, he was told, ay 10 1s will prove 17 fo 925 
. — immortal ; 1 cannot help it, if the argument be 
muſt remaſ n ſo; 1 ſay, if I bh writing & In Utopia, $2: you dis 
| 2 ber the time came that parlig ment ſerved as a fralking 
| Vnllet „meh Abe the the arrows fort the executive; 25 f name = 
ger which the cnc might do wha t it woulc d not dare do with- 
dot its inflaenced ſanQtion, or, as 2 gircus, in which to combat 
| £ the deſtructibn of the oper a on; ee think n 
of that N of little u this is not the c 
the Bigl im parliament ; Tao "bor. profure to tay th fay t that it is 9 ny 
t ry 
But would the Engliſh united parli ent be kinder to this coun- 
try? 'Ns man aps dare | 17 qplyer this 95 Ms an wer 
it; 1 believe im my heart 'and Go it would 115 real = is plain, 
eee It Gout hot be aftuate thoſe. paſhons, thoſe reſent- 
efity, thaf thirſt for e rooted memory at. 3 Injyricg 


Wi ſie exiſts here. We have heard it this night lamented, that 
ns Who are faid to have 9 reb 08, agen Fred 
pen their triobths; we heaf it every 430 in be * a ment 
tha rh are ſaffered to exiſt ; What, was t here 70 e 
$o pardon, n obfivion, no termina ation to theſe « ge 
flijs is natural, it is incident to 7 nature; ang F 
fay, mei at a diſtancs, * more cool, leſs impaſtioned, 55 ON 
more kindly of the roſs of, the inhabitants of t by country, and, 
Ido - that in all my in tercourſe ache the Engliſh, 1 bave 
foutid them more "te 153 le,” A op paff ſonaze, mare, 5 9 50 
55 —_ to the people, and pes r 0 his cguntry, th han are its 


5. land is perpetually ſpoken of as a reign vay ag a «boſs 
3 Does this Lad to peace? Is, it wiſe 11 it ious; The 

—4— lend 4 vs was We. for 600 years; It was, bat b "hee — 

paſt ac Know ledged ber error, retraQte 0 

a a her yer 7 And what is the wi Mp. of perpetually, 22 
minding a ſincere Frie nd of old 'bi ckerings an 727 eg; in 
commercial debe th ere may be fo jealouſ * of 910 lanq, let 
this be well watched i in Ts arc of Dri but in al) other, rg: 
| ſpes on conceive 9 0 "Big and 0 uld paſlibly 77 hn Engle 

timents ho ile to us, an 4 m verſan 
| knows the contrary to be the fa N. an ea 

But of all he charges e England the moſt apdacioug ag, as 

the 


moſt falſe is in m y op opinion ber caufing or fomenting 
diſturbances 


e Ye" "Eb 


IR PR ˙· A AE a 4. .. ali 


| heayep: 
 difleazians? Do we not know and ſeę every moment the bitter aui - 


which 6cft diſguſted me int 


: 
1 


* 


\ % 


_ 


| Lia aner 1 diſtractions of this country let any wan lay hä 


and b e and (ay chat" is realy . e, e e 
Sir, have we occafion to look abroad for the cauſes of our 


moſes of catholic 10 proteſtant and proteſtant to catholic, of. an- 
dient inhahitagzs z0 modern ſettlers, of old claicants to ge poſ- 
{eflors, of tegants who thipk themſelves oppreſſed aud landlords 
who complain of murder 29d. maſſacre, of rebels to loyaliſta, and 
loyaliſts to rebels; What has England to ſay to all this? Did Eng- 
create catholics? Did England ereate orange- men? Did 
ngland create men's hearts or their paſſions? No: England is 


endeavouring to do all ſhe can to allay and prevent theſe diſtrac- 


tiops, and it is the paſhons, the prejudices: and the fury of the par- 


lament, the geniry and the people of Ireland, which ſtand in 


2 WAV. V Bo 8 ; 7+ +: £634 
See how juſt is this accyſation ; ſhe ſends over a chief governor 
here on purpoſe to cel and moderate and quiet and allay thoſe fu- 


mer animoſities, and for that very reaſon a party is made agaiuff 


him by the very men who compigin of England's fomenting our 
dilorders ; had that great man yielded to the violence of ſuch ad- 


Ufer perhaps he would not have found ſa many oppoſers ts 


ap Unjog, 8 ; 5 2 af tales 
Fo ih and delyded people I cannot help exclaiming; I know 


1. pirit, but ſurely 2 mere verſatile people neuer were ſent upon 
the face of the earth ; you ſeem in love with oppreſſion, and when 
a payer comes here which endeavours to extricate yon from it, you 


long to return to thoſe ſcaurgipgs and whippivgs' asd burnings 
So ſupport of Union, and like a Ruf- 


hay. wite ſeem tg like thaſs heſt who, beat you moſt, and ſurely you 
ad them amongſt its opponents, - ö 5 


I ching therefore in fayouring as Union I am 2 friend ta the 


people; but if they are of à contrary opision—if they with, as 


the King of Pruſſia ſaid gf the people of Neufchatel, to be damned 


to all eternity, I cagnat help it; and 1 ſhauld be ſorry that they 
were forced gr made by viglence even to be happy ; but let me firſt 
hear the voice gf the nation; I hear the voice of violence, I hear 
the, vgice of party, I hear the voige of: lawyers bawling becauſe 


their. mart will. he gone, and of palizicians: becauſe their perſonal 


partancs. wall he leſſaned, hut 1 cannat hear the cool, ſober voice: 


I 
of the. nation at large. 


1 muſt next. advert to the inflammatory language heard here ; 


men admit the compęteney of parliament and yet ſay they will not- 


obey it; they ſay parliament- 19, wife. and good, and yet the next 
momegt they will. not obey it, but, ſay they, it is influenced 


and packed; this is not very. conſiſtant, hat if this: be ſo it 
ought. to he reformad ar: extiaguiſhed; ſay: they it is not free, 


there are diffstent modes of affecting its frecdam, it may be inſiu- 


qced by 'goygramens ar intimidated by mob, feats, may be filled 
adminiſtration ar bop. t up by the purſe of a party; a man's 
dem is ngt à lintile affected, i following: his aun fentiments is. 
bes | 25 h | | ta 
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to be followed by calumniating bis character or knocking him o 


| the head. And here give me leave to ſay, that theſe vile calum- . 
ties, the monſtrous abuſe, the lying ſlanders, caſt upon every man 
who is friendly to an Union, is one reaſon which 13 à ſtrong 


bias to it; that cauſe is not good which requires ſuch ſupports. 
Another thing which bas been truly obferved goes me a ſtrong 


dias to an Union; it is that however loyal men diſagree bpon the 


ſubject, the diſaffected ha ve no difference; it was ſaid they would 


be delighted with the meafure as leading to ſeparation; I have not 
found it; on the contraty, they are outrageous againſt it; muſt not 


1 think that 'meaſute a guard againſt ſeparation, which the friends 
of ſeparation ſo vehemently deteſt. e „ 
As to the propoſitions of Union 


* 


ſome thiogs which I diſlike, and many which I would wiſh to ſee mo- 

dified; | wiſh the Peers were to be elected, T wiſh the boroughs 
were not to be bought, or if it muſt be ſo; that it had been'a pri- 
vate tranſaction, and I even think it would have been wife in Eng-"- 
land to have done it with their own money, not to give pretext for 
diſcontent at the burthen in this country. I have ſome doubts whe- 


ther our quota or proportion of taxation of two ſeventeenths may 
not be too much, and I am extremely anxious that ſomething very 
conſiderable indeed ſhould be done for the city of Dublin, f 

the city would point out itſelf what it thinks moſt for its ow advan- 
tage, and I think the Parliament ſhould be moſt liberal and go great 
lengths indeed in making compenſation to it if it is likely to ſuffer. 


1 have the honour of being deſcended from a long ſeries of cler-" 
gymen of the Church of England, and muſt naturally be attached to 
it, but I do not ſee what miſchief could enſue, if after an Union the 
Catholics were put on the ſame footing with any other Diſſenters 


from the eſtabliſhed church; at preſent, if admitted into Parlia- 


ment, they might acquire too much weight in this diſolated king- 
dom, and danger might enſue, but then they would have exactiy 


the proportionable weight in the whole empire which they ought tö 
have, neither more nor leſs; they would have no pretext for com- 


plaint, but be on a footing with all other his Majeſty's ſubjects; 
Why then is not this done? [I verily believe becauſe an Triſh Par- 
liament would not ſuſſer it; in the united one it is open to be done, 


no, ſays one hon. gentleman, this excludes the Catholics for ever; 
no, ſays another, my objection is that this doth not exclude them 


for ever, Theſe are contrary objections, but I think the latter aſ- 
ſertion is evidently true, and therefore I hope and think that the 


United Parliament will do that with ſafety which the Iriſh Parlia- 
ment always has refuſed to do as dangerous. FC 


And now, Sir, with all theſe objections, give me leave to aſk, if 


Union be rejected, what ſyſtem is to be purſued? I may object to 
_ of the propoſals, but I mnſt wiſh on the whole that they ſhould / 
acceptable, becauſe otherwiſe what follows? Says an honourable ' 


friend of wine, an Union muſt be followed by a completely military 
government; I hope not But what will the rejection of Union be 


followed by? Awinfinitely more military government, ſou * 


\ 


themſelves in detail, there are. 


wiſh 
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8 wie of thoſe men a a Uaion, by the 


: F en, an | continuation of all the ſevere laws of former years, 
y all the ancient ſeverity, by the old colonial ſyſtem, probably by 
_ 8: evivalof all, the rear and diſtraction which we, have GONE 
fince eſcaped, 3 * > 270 
As hear it is, ch not in the degree 1 which wild; imagination, | 
repreſents, I own the apprehenſion, leaſt 1 ſhould by my vote-injure' 
one cradeſmen or his family in the city of Noblin, affe&s my miud 
More. than, all, the dectamations which could be made for years about 
the free and independent Parliament,,whjch | never. ſaw.and-vever 
Dgll. lee, and about the pride of the nation oppoſed to its feligity ;; 
are not the poor of Dublin as wretched now has they can be? 
2 1 much about them, I have felt much for them, and, accard= 
| ig to my ability, have endeavoured to ſhe» it. Can an Union make 
em worſe? 1 hope pot; 1 hope it may ring in that capital and 
thole | manufactures which are wanted to make their condition bet- 
| 4 af all e veotz, how can they be worſe off than now. without an 
| EX We may talk. ot Union but the ladies of Dublin might, 
adopting 2. ſingle. faſhion, by not flying to forzign,manuia&ures, 
by wearing the really beautiful dreſſes of. their. own country, do. 
more for the poor of Dublin in a year, than an Union, could effett 
againſt them in ten; there i is one of our misfor tunes, it is abſolutely 
wicked, and I never ſee the preſent Arciies of the female ſex without 
melancholy and ſorrow. _ 5 . 
One word more as to the Catholies 3. Lam a 1 Pronafant; 
not, like, many, a merely political but a religious Proteſtant, witli 
opinions founded on reaſon, ſfudy, and reflection; but I Wiſh that 
every privilege ſhould be granted to the Catholics, conſiſtent with 
the ſafely of the eſtabliſhment, for 0 theeſtabliſhment aſp en much 
reflection Jam a ſteady friend, „n 21/94 2 797 
very body ſays we cannot go on as we, bave done, yet no new 
plan is propoſed by the oppoſers of Union; in fact they never 
could agree upon one; the major part are of opinion that Uniqn/is 
neceſſary, that if they, had been let alone they would have kept: 
doug the country with a ſtrong hand, aß had been done for one 
hundred years Faſt, and that nothing was wanting but not to have 
ſtopped them in the career of whipping, ſcoufghing, ſhooting. 
burning, and refaſal of all amneſty, to bring matters to their old 
footing; and, therefore, will, with to return to their old meaſures; . 
the 15 will be for redreſs of grievances, ; and the old queſtion of Ca- 
tholic emancipation, will inſtantly be revived; in truth, I thiok it 
follows iveyitably, that we muſt 1 incorporate with the. Catholięs, to 
give them a liberty of getting into Parliament, while the boroughs 
continue as they are, woula be trifling and mockesy, they there- 
fare, muſt wiſh for reform. Thus all the old queſtions will be re- 
=. all the old diſtractions, and after three, or four, or ſix years - 
miſery, the whole property of the nation, or at leaſt the Proteſ- 
tant part of it, will recur _ to Union as the only reſource. 
Such is the picture which I form to my ſelf of future events in caſe 


this meaſure be rejected; and, under theſe impreſſions, as, I = 
. Al 


* 


Ma, n ann — ede deni I muff 886i 
vily wiſt that the whole may he ochifled, as to meet tlie wimes | 
4 of the nation, and paſs into o ſability, 19 85 

| Mr. Gooup, , Sir, F cannot patiently liſten to! this fantaſtig 

# - this war of pert ribaldry—(Here Mr, G. was called to r- 
1 der) — He reſumed.-Sir, I repeat, that J cafinot ſünen to an 1 hy 
1 bly received foreigner waging bis fantaſtic Une of 5 We 

1 the lüberties of Ireſaud! I will not Allow the . 

Propie to bear dppreffion ;; it is not true! Phe "Hon: rende e 
ſoys he know nothing of the opinion of the lriſt People; ae We 
not to be ignorant of them; the petitions on thut table ought'to'i 
ſtrutt him, but he knows that! he can deſpiſe the ſenſe of his cables 
tiuents, he knows he can deſpiſe their in ſtructiops If the hon: en. 

neman cannot hold his place in this Houſe'conffſtent with His 
vate ſentiments, let him reſign it. (Mr. G. was here again ca Ng! 
to order.) He continued, that' he conceived himſelf perfełtiy it 


tucat body; and expreſſing what thould- be the conduct of a repre” 
ſentative inſttucted of thoſe ſentiments. He was an eye: withels* 
den the hon. gentleman entered into the mol ſolemmenßagemept. 
(Here the cry of order was again Tepeared; n 5 

Col. BAN ſaid, that his hon! friend! was in order! and 
og ht not to be controuled in any thing relating” to the object of” 
Union; 

Di Du was amazed at what hid fallen from che'tibh. 
gentleman' who ſpoke laſt. He denied that the Repreſentative” 
was bound by the inſtructions of the Conſtituent—fuch doctrine 
vas ſetting up a democracy in that Houſe. 

Col. BAR x The ſubject which the Veathea - Doctor had 

entered into was not at iſſue between them, and he could only” 
account! for the hon. and learned gentleman's irrelevant obſerva. 
iin, by ſuppoſiog that he had but juſt awoke ont of ſleepb : 

Mr. Goo —“ Sir hate been repeatedly called to order, büt 
more ſymptems of iraſcibiſity habe been manifeſted by ' thoſe "who" 
affteted to correct me, than'l am ſire I have betrayed. Sic, in ſup- f 
port of * that the repreſentative ſhould obe y the intrue- 
tions of bis conſtituents, I can 'quort the authority of one of the” 
gteneft ſtateſmeti England ever knew; whofetprefily ſaid that * 7 
urs of The Prople vupht' be bra a Jade 70 1b Hoaſe 'of Contmony, 

Mr./Mxzrin—t call the hôn! gentleman to order.” © 

Mr. Gobubi-bir, the hof. gene man who has called me to of. 
der, has traseſled 16 much; py informed himſelf ſo well of the laws * 
of Qevoruth; that J muſt yield to hit khowledge'of etiH¹⁰ Um 

Mr. MA Ain (emphatically) And of Lonour. 

M Goo What I adbanted I will repeat whbtbfoever he" - 
esp fits let him wear it: and? am as ready to lay Gown my life in 
defence of the Conſtitution, Lill not n e, conſtibutiofial® 
doctrine.· 


Mt. Mint # again called fs order; | a 


order by adverting to the ſentiments of any portiof of the conſti- 
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Mr. Goor, v—T' will proceed undiſmayed and unintimidated by 
any man or ſet of men, when the rights of the People are at iſſue; 
and I. do ſay, that he who derelicts from a ſolemn teſt, not only vio- 
lates the duty of a Repreſentative, but alſo the laws which are obli- 
gatory on a man of honour— i 


Mr. ArrToknty GIN EAA hoped there would be more mode- 
rate lan uage; the event which dad taken place in the morning i 


Called for it. ; 


Mr. Brown E appealed to the Houſe, if he had not ſtudiouſly 
avoided all ſpecies of perſonalty ; beſides that he truſted that ſuch a 4 
conduct was foreign to the natural bent of his mind, he felt himſelf 
deheately circumſtanced with reſpe& to the conſequences which 
Ws on without the walls of that Honſe, He denied that he 
had ever ſubſcribed to any teſt, ar had pledged himſelf to his conſti- 
tuents as to any line of parliamentary conduct. At the time of his 


election the idea of an Union was confidered ridiculous; but even 

ſo he would not ſtiffer his freedom of opinion and jadgment to be 
fettered. To eſtabliſh this he read a letter from Coanſe!lor Frenchof 

Kildate-ftreet,* who had been profeſſionally engaged in the election: 


He acknowledged that a numerical majority of his conſtituents were 
adverſe to an Union, but he averred that the moſt important por- 

tion, and thoſe the moſt deeply intereſted, the governing members 
were all, except one, decided friends to the meaſure, As to the 
perſonality againſt him, which an hon. gentleman was pleaſed to in- 
dulge in, he would paſs it by with the ſame indifference that he 

would the babling of a parrot. | h „% og 
% Having had the hanvur and hafpintſs of being acquainted with 
the late moſt reſpectable Provoſt, Doctor Murray, he applied to me 10 be. 
his Affiftant Counſel at the late election for members for the Univerſity, 
awhich I declined, as I thought it would be inconſiſtent with the line it 
my profeſſion which T had adopted, of doing bufineſs only in my chambers. 

However, my efleem for Doctor Murray was fiich, that I thought it wy. 
duty to meet and conſult with the gentlemen appointed by him as aſſiſtant 
counſel, Theſe motives excited in me a ctriofity to attend the general 
election in the College, and on that occaſion 1 obſerved that the candi- 
dates were repeatedly and warmly praſſed by ſome of the electors to give 

an explicit declaration againſt an Union of this country with Great 


* Britain, Though 1 cannot recolle# the particular expreſſions of the gen- 


tlemen making ſuch requiſition, or of the anſwers of Dr. Browne, on 
that occaſion; yet, I am clear in my opinion that he did not bind him- 
ſelf by any engagement either for or againſt ſuch a meaſure, and that he 
declared himſelf clearly that he would not engage himſelf, as poſſibly 
circumſtances would oblige him, conſiſtent with his duty, to ſupport the 
meaſure, though at that time he did not ſee the probability of ſuch cir- 
cumſtances occurring. This is the conclufion I have drawn from what 
occurred in my hearing at the election; and 1 belieqe I am not miſtaken 
in this concluſon, for the ſentiments expreſſed on that occafien by Dr. 
Brown made an impreſſion on me, and appeared ro me then, as they do 
now, to be ſich at a wiſe, conſcientious, and honeſt Repreſentativs-. 
Aoul adopt. ROBERT FRENCH.” 
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Ide ses sx aid he would, yo againſt the principle without | 

putting the Houſe to the neceſſity. of a Jecond divibon. .., .. vm | |» 
On, the queſtion for agreeing in the firlt propoſition; namely, the 

principe of Legiſlayve Unigg— ; | WET | 

« NM *＋ ; 


r. O'DoxsL roſe, and ſaid, Sir, I cannqt allow, you to put the | | 
quellion, on this important ſubject, of a magnitude ſuperior % n | | 
ever debated W940 the walls of this Houle, wihoot exprefſing-my 
moſt decided diſapprobation; and poor indeed ſhould 1 appear 89 


mylelt, and contematible to my gopairy, if Lcould coptent myſelf 


with giviag a filent vote, Jt was my intention not to have troubled Þ| | 
| this Commitiee. but whey I ſee and hear a queſtion put by. you, Sir, | 
and liſtened, to by this Committee, whether we thoyld for ever ex- 
3 tipgu;{þ the legiflative right of our. country, I cannot, as a RBAL 


IRISBMAN, fic Glent—(a leud laugh from the Treaſury. Bench.) 
Is this decency ?—1s this order ?—15 this infignificagt avd imper- 
tinent laugh to encourage deliberation? I ſee a ſet of men wha 
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i often cry order arg practice diſorder; who talk of decoram, with | _ 
1 out knowing how to practice it; who having ſold the liberties of | | 
i their country endeavour to ſtifle an voice and dater me from dei: 
6 Lering my ſentiments in defence of my countty; but let me tell that | 
| fide, that were their numbers double, and fortified; wich. arms, as | 
| they baye been. ſtrengthened by corruption, they have not collec, : 
| tively or, individually the pawer to ſilence me, or prevent me from 
declaring my utmoſt deteſtation at a meaſure, formed by the Engliſh ; 
1 Miniſter, and nearly carried into effect by his Iriſb ereatures, to roh 1 
| ELLE ot /// ³⁰•¹wm»w¹ of; Giro ; 
q Mr. Annefley, perhaps I may never have again the ppportututy { 
[ of raiſing my ſeeble voice in this Houſe, to ſupport. my country 
_ O my country.!. I boaſt in the recollection that y anceſtars, Werg 4 
coeval even with that conſtitution, which is about to be deſtroyed, , 
0 and while 1 ſee Engliſhmen acting as emiſſaries in the ranks of the ; 
| 1 Parliament of Ireland to deſtroy 77s conſtitution, and.thereby think | 
9 they perform their duty to tbeir country, let me be allowed to make 
4 an attempt in favour of ine. . e ee 
= I fee the honourable gentlemen laugh, but they ſhould rather 
E weep; this nights ſad vote will involve them. with the deſtruction of 
4 their country; it is a ſerious, a melancholy, a dangerous moment; 
N we appear cool, as if this was a queition merely between 161 at 0 
| that and 116 at this fide of the Hovſe, as if the people were not. 


concerned, as if they took no part; No, no; there is no ſuch. 
thing—the people have diſcuſſed it---the people are diſcuſſing it--- 
the people will diſcuſs it---and THE PEOPLE WILL QPPOzE IT, 
eyen if you ſhall be wicked and fooliſh enough to agree to it. 1 
think I ſez the indignant Britons holding out the finger of ſcorn, and 
pointing them out as the reprobate becrayers of their country. -I. 
think | ſee, them refuſe to aſſociate with the baſe. truſtees, who. con- 
verted every thing to profit by the loſs of honor, reſpectability and 
character. Gracious God, Mr. Anneſley, do you know the queſ- 
tion you haye now read to the Committee for our [conſent ? you, 
know it not, elſe you could not have read it with ſuch coolnels---: 
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| Ha this Committee know its object? that is impoſſible; elfe you, 
Sir, might have fallen a juſt victim to its indignation. I will tell 
| it you---it is that we ſhall conſent for euer to ſurrender the rights 


BRN 


of Ireland and of Iriſhmen. The noble Lord may ſtand up in the 
floor to interrupt me, let me entreat him while we yet have a 


Houſe of Commons left us and a privilege of ſpeech, to act with 
f decency, if not, Sir, I muſt infiſt you, as Chairman, to enforce it 


from the triumphant youth. 


The noble Lord, however he and! may differ in opinion and con- 


duct, knows that I am ſpeaking as an Iriſhman, the honeſt indigna- 
tion of a true and fincere heart, at this treacherous and baſe attack, 
and the infamous means which have been uſed to form the majori- 


ty on which he ſeems to plume himſeif—a majority, and I ſay it 
with pleaſure, too weak, to inſignificant, and too paltry ever to carry 
into effect this ruinous and diſgraceful meaſure; the noble Lord al- 


ſo knows that | am ſpeaking the honeſt dictates of my heart ron 


l HE FOUND ME PROOF AGAINST ALL HIS CORRUPTION. 


I bave oppoſed the Union through every ſtage; | ſhall continue 


to do ſo, One principle alone actuated and directed my conduct 
the love of my country the certainty that neither 1 or this Honſe 
have a right or a powwor to vote away the property and privileges of 


Iriſhmen, Let the Miniſter of both countries look to it: let thoſe 
who have ſold their birth-rights for a pot of porridge look to it: if 


they perſevere, the conſequences will be dreadful—on their heads be 
it: for my part, in the preſence of this Houſe, in the hearing of my 


country, and in the awful preſence of my God, who yet I truſt with 


his omnipotent arm will avert this dreadful puniſhment—/ waſh my 


hands out of all concern with the waſte of blood which muſt fojlow 
from the further continuance of this deſtructive propoſal, I have 


ſpoke as an Iriſhman—lI have acted as ſuch—and in the hour of 


danger, no monarch ſhall command my ſervices in oppoſition to 


that claim which every Iriſhman i is ſubject to—when his TO is 


in danger. 
8 For the queſtion „ | 8 
Againſt it 191---Majociry 46 | 
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